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LITERATURE. 
The English Poets. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions. Edited by T. H. Ward, 
M.A. Vols. I., II. (Macmillan.) 


Hazuitt paid areal compliment to Steele’s 
sympathetic quality, and his capacity as a 
literary guide, when he praised him for the 
aptness of his quotations. The power of 
talking at or round about a subject is some- 
times found, on careful inspection, to be the 
chief gift of an assertive critic, just as it is 
the sole resource of a literary carpet knight. 
Now, of course, it is not criticism (whatever 
rank and value it may possess as small talk) 
to elaborate into an airy paragraph a con- 
densed single utterance with which some com- 
prehensive and emphatic authority may have 
contented himself. If it is one’s function to 
hand on to an audience, entirely uninitiated, 
the dogmatic results of generations, then a 
process of such exposition may be indis- 
pensable ; otherwise, it is a pathetic beating 
of the air, or an unproductive threshing of 
straw. There is a strong tendency at the 
present time, among English speakers and 
writers, towards such sagacious vacuity as 
this, such persistent agility in the distribu- 
tion of platitudes. It would appear that the 
hurry and the crush of modern necessities 
prevent that direct personal attention to 
recognised classic works which is an indis- 
pensable element in the formation of opinion, 
and that a majority allows its literary import- 
ance to rest on a skilful reproduction of 
able reviews, or an elaboration of convenient 
handbooks and primers. There is thus ample 
room for criticism like Steele’s, through which 
readers will be forced to some consideration 
of books themselves, instead of merely listen- 
ing to the reflections of a “ parson in a tye- 
wig,” or the thin comments and exposition 
of his followers, So many excellent exhaus- 
tive text-books exist that we are in danger 
of simply knowing these without going 
farther ; we painfully learn criticism and rest 
In it, instead of allowing our critic to guide 
us and to place us where we shall be able to 
form opinions of our own. 

Such a work as this series of selections from 
the English poets, edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, 
is in keeping with the critical method of 
Steele. The critic is careful to restrict his 
own personal activity, and to give those 
under his guidance ample opportunity for 
forming their own conclusions. He is wise 
enough to subordinate himself to the import- 
ance of that which it behoves him to set 
forth. Then every critic knows exactly what 
he ought to say, for the work is prepared on 
the assumption that no one man is sufficiently 
herculean to grapple witheverything. Every 





writer has been chosen to introduce his 
author because of his assumed special fitness 
for the task. In this way the work forms an 
anthology of a particularly strong, varied, 
and trustworthy kind. It is undoubtedly 
interesting to see one mind at work on a great 
variety of subjects, and there are of course 
those who are capable of touching to good 
purpose on all the great landmarks of our 
literature. Should a man, for example, 
happen to be at once a true poet and an 
exceptionally vigorous critic, like Campbell, 
he will command the undivided attention of 
his reader on any point in the whole range of 
English poetry. So, too, a sympathetic in- 
sight and a ready and comprehensive appre- 
ciation like Leigh Hunt’s will traverse a 
wide field, and touch upon a great variety of 
themes, without flagging of activity or the 
least abatement of charm. Wide knowledge, 
broad catholic sympathy, and a judicial 
calmness of temper will enable a professional 
literary critic to come forward as a popular 
guide to the English authors of all ages; and 
it is in such a consideration that we find the 
explanation of Prof. Morley’s success with his 
Library of English Literature, and of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s achievement in the form of 
his Literature Primer. But in cases like 
these much is due to the author’s recognised 
character and reputation; his authority is 
admitted because of himself. And those 
familiar both with his speciality and with the 
work immediately under his care know where 
to look for knowledge and conclusive opinion, 
and where to expect rhetoric and assumptions, 
In The English Poets every writer must be 
assumed to be an authority on his special 
subjects, and, indeed, the majority of those 
the editor has been fortunate enough to 
engage are just those whose position clearly 
indicated particular fitness. 

The first volume represents the poets from 
Chaucer to Donne, while the second com- 
prises specimens of those included between 
Ben Jonson and Dryden. In regard to the 
leading features thus far, it will at once be 
understood what quality of work is to be 
looked for when it is stated that Prof. 
Skeat, in addition to his inevitable special 
treatment of Langland, shares with the 
editor the responsibility for all the texts 
down to Douglas; that the editor himself 
undertakes Chaucer; while to the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Mark Pattison, 
and Prof. Ward are assigned, respectively, 
Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, and Dryden. To 
mention that is enough to show that com- 
petent men are at work on themes with which 
they are specially familiar. It may be said, 
at once, that the editor has shown excellent 
judgment and taste, as well as competent 
knowledge, in his treatment of Chaucer. He 
shows himself abreast of recent criticism, 
and the selections he gives are thoroughly 
judicious and illustrative. With Prof. Skeat 
at his elbow, there was little fear of his 
wrecking himself (even granting the ten- 
dency to it) on such perilous rocks as The 
Court of Love, &c. It is pleasant to find that 
the doubtful poems are relegated to their 
proper place in a kind of appendix to the 
real Chaucer. Dean Church writes as delight- 
fully about Spenser as usual, and he is not 
severe on the poet (as he is sometimes) for 





condescending to flatter the Queen. The in- 
troduction is a model of sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating criticism, and the selections given 
are representative in the best sense. Prof. 
Dowden’s opinions on the sonnets of Shak- 
spere are well known, and they are expressed 
here with customary appreciation and lu- 
cidity. There is no rashness in saying that 
no better introduction to Milton exists than 
that given here by Mr. Pattison. It is at 
once an exhaustive, limpid narrative, an in- 
structive commentary, and an acute criticism. 
Those who read all of Milton that is given 
here will probably have a clearer idea of him, 
and will have got over far more of his 
writings than the majority of those who 
possess his entire works. Prof. Ward does 
not flatter Dryden, but he is confident about 
his strength and his poetic energy. The 
poems he gives will enable readers to estimate 
the judgment of their guide, and it is almost 
a certainty that the majority will in the main 
agree with him. 

Among the minor poets yeoman service is 
rendered by Mr. E. W. Gosse. He deals 
with, among others, Greene and Lodge, Carew 
and Herrick, Suckling and Lovelace, Waller 
and Denham and Davenant. It is curious to 
compare his opinion of Herrick with that of 
Hazlitt, who called him “a writer of epi- 
grams—not of lyrics.” Mr. Gosse writes :— 
“As a lyrist generally he is scarcely excelled 
except by Shelley.” The reader is more 
likely to incline toward the later than the 
earlier critic, though he will do well to con- 
sider both. No man living is better qualified 
than Mr. Gosse to give an opinion on lyric 
poetry ; hence the value of all he has to say 
not only about Herrick but the other lyrists 
with whom he deals. It is not necessary to 
specify all the details of such a work as this, 
but it is impossible to overlook the excellent 
treatment given by Mr. A. Lang and the 
editor, respectively, tothe “ Ballads” and the 
“Elizabethan Miscellanies.” It is alsoimport- 
ant to state that Lyly, Dekker, Ford, and 
Shirley are in charge of Mr. W. Minto, and 
when that is said no more needs to be added 
about these writers. And it is a pleasure to 
record that Mr. W. T. Arnold gives an exact 
transcript of Wither’s Resolution in a Sonnet 
from the original edition of Fidelia. There 
should now be an end of the various readings 
that have hitherto vexed the admirers of this 
dainty pastoral. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his incisive, dis- 
criminating, and luminous Introduction to the 
work, points out that readers must not attach 
too much importance to the historical and 
personal estimates of authors introduced or 
omitted. The warning is undoubtedly as 
necessary as it is wise, and it is well calcu- 
lated to prevent captious criticism. At the 
same time, the historical element in a work of 
this kind might have been important enough 
to warrant a small space for Laurence Minot 
and Barnabe Googe. The mere fact of slight 
priority to Chaucer need not have told against 
Minot’s claims, as the important considera- 
tion of method and diction might well have 
affected Gower. A work that can include 
Sandys, Randolph, and the Earl of Dorset, 
with distinguished worth as to nothing 
in particular, might have spared a few 
pages for the first English writer of war 
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lyrics and for Spenser’s predecessor in the 
sphere of allegorical pastoral. Mr. Churton 
Collins makes rather much of Surrey’s and 
Wyatt’s versification, while he undoubtedly 
misses a point in not giving Surrey’s playful 
address to the London citizens after he had 
been imprisoned for breaking their windows. 
Prof. Skeat shows good reason for supposing 
that the writer of Piers the Plowman may 
have been in reality William Langley, and 
not Langland, as is commonly written; but 
Prof. Dowden changes his usual orthography 
of Shakspere’s name without any apparent 
cause. Prof. Ward gives as Ben Jonson’s the 
Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, without 
saying in his short explanatory foot-note that 
there is any doubt as to the authorship. 
These are but trifling objections to a work of 
the very highest excellence, which promises to 
be a most valuable addition to the standard 
criticism of English literature. 
Tuomas Bayne. 








Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. By 
Herbert H. Smith. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


In this book Mr. Smith, an American who 
has lived and travelled for the greater part of 
eight years in Brazil, gives so excellent an 
account of that country that we cannot 
regret this addition to the already extensive 
literature of the subject. The book is a very 
successful attempt to present a comprehensive 
picture, drawn both from the experience of the 
author and from that of previous Brazilian 
and foreign writers, of the present state of 
Brazil. 16 would, however, be improved by 
the entire suppression of the author’s per- 
sonal adventures, which are introduced only 
ab such very long intervals, and in so dis- 
connected a form, that they fail to be in- 
teresting in themselves, and only result in 
making obscure the “ series of essays with a 
general loose connexion” in which the author 
has presented his subject. Moreover, the 
extremely colloquial style is tiresome and 
inappropriate. ‘The constant direct address 
to the reader—*“ Imagine, if you can, this 
matted forest;” ‘You have heard that 
marvellous story”—and such expressions 
as “a big carauand [a fish] is squirming 
about in the bottom of the canoe,” are 
unworthy of the matter of which the author 
has to tell. The very frequent use of 
Americanisms is also a disfigurement, at least 
for the English reader. Again, the too fre- 
quent and lengthy quotations from well-known 
books add unnecessarily to the inconveniently 
great size of the volume. 

The author writes both of the natural and 
of the sociological features of Brazil. Of 
the former class he describes the con- 
figuration and appearance of the Amazons, 
its plain and its tributaries, the forests, 
the vegetation, the zoological and geological 
features of the district ; and of the latter class, 
the history, social life, agriculture, and com- 
merce of Brazil. Perhaps the account of 
life in Rio and Para might be spared, as 
there is little or nothing new told of this 
matter; but the description of the com- 
mercial and agricultural prospects of immi- 
grants to Brazil is better and more true 
than any that has yet been given. 

As a specimen of Mr. Smith’s matter ang 








manner we will quote his general description 
of the plain of the Amazons, or rather of that 
river and of the Orinoco, condensing his 
words where necessary and putting into 
juxtaposition passages from various parts of 
the book referring to this subject. 


‘‘The North-Eastern part of South America 
is a plain—a low one, with gentle slopes. On 
the western side this plain is bordered by the 
Andes, snowy peaks away up in the cloud 
region. To the north the Andes sweep round 
through New Grenada and Venezuela; to the 
south there are high table-lands in Central 
Brazil. The plain is in fact a great basin, shut 
( a three sides, but open toward the east” 
p. 3). 

Into this basin, which is that of the 
Amazons and the Orinoco—* brother rivers ” 
the Indians aptly call them—the warm, 
moist trade-winds blow freely from the 
Atlantic. These winds on reaching the South- 
American coast are met by cool land breezes, 
which, condensing some of the moisture, 
cause much rain to fall even on the coast. 
But the trade-winds, passing on westward, 
carry much of their moisture with them till 
they meet the icy winds from the Andes; so 
that on the Upper Amazons—that is, under 
the Andes—far more rain falls than on the 
coast. 


‘‘ This great basin that I have described receives 
more rain than any other region of the world 
of like extent. The water is collected in chan- 
nels—brooks from the Andes and streams on 
the dripping lowlands, and rivers pouring 
toward the east; finally, the whole is gathered 
into two great troughs, the Amazon and the 
Orinoco ” (p. 5). 


And these two run eastward into the Atlantic. 


‘‘The tides below and the river-floods above 
must spread themselves through a hundred 
courses in every possible direction, for the 
Amazons is not so much a single river as a net- 
work of large and small channels. Generally 
we find a main stream, sometimes two, with 
smaller ones on either side, with islands and 
swamps and lakes innumerable, forming that 
great labyrinth to which the Brazilians give the 
name of varzeas ; geographers call it the flood- 
plain of the Amazons. It is perfectly flat, 
never raised more than a few inches above high- 
water level, and everywhere the islands are 
formed of silt and mud from the river itself. 
The flood-plain varies greatly in outline, and 
there are long projections of it where the tribu- 
taries come in” (p. 13). . . ‘Our first 
step, then, is to distinguish between the main- 
land and the flood-plain ; we must divide these 
two in our minds as sharply as they are in 
nature. Tho mainland is always beyond 
reach of the floods, though it may be only a 
few inches above them; it has a foundation of 
older rock, which crops up in maay places. The 
flood-plain, on the contrary, has clearly been 
formed by the river itself; its islands and flats 
have clearly been built up of mud and clay, 
with an occasional sand-bank; but they are 
never stony, and only isolated points are a 
few inches above the highest floods” (p. 78). 
» « « ‘These plains are not distinctive fea- 
tures of the Amazons. Nearly all great rivers 
have flood-plains near their mouths. . . . 
But on other streams the plains narrow off as 
we ascend, and are soon lost; on the Ama- 
zons alone they extend nearly to the head- 
waters, as if a sea had beon filled in, leaving 
deep ditches for the water-flow and countless 
pools over the surface. From Mandos to the 
Atlantic the width of this alluvial flat varies 
from fifteen miles to a hundred or more; on 











4 A Amazons it is probably still wider ” 
p. 79). 

From the side of the stream “the ground 
slopes gradually away from the river’ down 
to the general level of the flood-plain. On 
this slope (for reasons which the author full 
explains) the vegetation is different from that 
on the flood-plain. 


‘*To explain these features we must remember 
that the islands and flats have been formed by 
the river itself. Every year, in February and 
March, the Amazons rises to a height of thirty 
feet or more above its ordinary level, and over- 
flows the meadow-land in all directions. Now in 
the river the particles of mud and clay are held 
ip suspension by the swift current; but as the 
water flows over the meadows it becomes quiet, 
and the particles sink to the bottom. Naturally, 
the coarser detritus is deposited first, near the 
river, and at last it builds up a ridge, as we 
have seen” (p. 93). . . “‘ Now, this great 
band [of the flood-plain] running across the 
continent is a world in itself, with trees and 
flowers, with quadrupeds and birds and insects, 
all different from those of the terra firme (or 
mainland) on either side of it” (p. 14). 

‘The whole flora of the lowland is distinct 
from that of the terra firme. . . . Compar- 
ing the varzea trees with those of the terra 
Jirme, we are at once struck with their general 
resemblance. The species are different, but the 
genera are commonly the same. . - Thus 
your woodsman will tell of one taixi on the 
varzea and another on the highland. There 
are varzea cedros (Cedrela), ingas (Inga), and so 
on. Among palms the familiar varzea javary 
(Astrocaryum javari) can hardly be distin- 
guished by a novice from the highland tucumé 
(A. tucumd); and the low curuds (Attalea, sp. 
var.) of the dry forest are represented by the 
tall urucurys (A. excelsa) of the raised forest” 
(p. 102). . . . ‘A large proportion of the low- 
land animals are different-from those of the terra 
Jirme. A certain number are found indifferently 
in both regions, but in this case they generally 
show a marked preference for one or the other. 

. The difference between the two faunas is 
very strongly marked” (p. 103)... . ‘‘ Of the 
lowland birds, we shail find that a large propor- 
tion are different from terra firme forms, not only 
the wading and swimming species, such as we 
see about the channels, but a great many 
arboreal kinds also. So with reptiles and 
batrachians, there are semi-aquatic snakes in 
the meadows, species that are never found in 
the dry woods. At night we hear the lowland 
frogs piping in one chorus, but the highland 
toads have quite another one. We might even 
make a distinction of the fishes. . . . Insects 
depend on the plants that they feed upon or the 
ground they live on; so a vast proportion of 
the lowland forms are distinct from those of the 
terra firme” (pp. 105, 106). 

In these extracts, which we have collected 
from various parts of the book, we think that 
Mr. Smith is represented at his best; and 
yet the greater part of the book is of equal 
merit. But these same extracts also repre- 
sent his chief defect. It will be noticed 
that after each passage we have indicated 
the number of the page from which it 1s 
taken. The pages are pp. 3, 5, 13, 78, 79, 
93, 14, 103, 105. Many other passages on 
the same subject might be collected. Itisa 
a pity that Mr. Smith has left to his readers 
the task of picking out so excellent a descrip- 
tion from much other matter. Most of the 
other subjects are discussed in passages as 
scattered as are those which we have cited. 

The zoological notes, though not very 
numerous, are highly interesting. Mr. Smith 
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is especially an entomologist. His collecting 
must have been most successful, if we may 
judge from the fact that in one single day, 
working for eight hours, he collected 394 
beetles of 275 species; on another day, 188 
beetles of 132 species; and on athird day, 
471 beetles of 268 species. His notes on 
various cases of mimicry in insects are 
striking. One of these we may quote :— 

“ Small moths (Pyralidae, Tortricidae, Tinaeidae) 
sit on leaves, with their wings folded over their 
backs. In this position many of the species 
resemble sticks, moss, bird-droppings, &c. ; 
other kinds appear inverted. . . . Certain 
narrow-winged kinds, when at rest, are very 
much longer than broad; and some of these 
have a singular habit of spinning about on the 
leaf when alarmed, moving the body rapidly 
around the head as a pivot. One genus that has 
this habit is marked by a bright red head; but 
one or two of the species have the head plain, 
and red spots on the ends of their wings—i.e., 
on the ends of their tails as they sit on the leaf ; 
these species spin about their tails instead of 
their heads. these cases point to one suppo- 
sition. The insects, for some reason, derive 
an advantage from apparent inversion of the 
two extremities of the body. Now, in collect- 
ing, we often find that these inverted species 
escape us. We have learned to make allow- 
ances for the insect’s flight when we throw our 
net over it; we always aim to throw a little in 
front of the head; but with the inverted species 
wo are deceived, and throwa little behind thetail, 
when the insect immediately flies away. I can 
suppose that the birds are deceived just as we 
are ; that they pick alittle in front of the insect’s 
tail instead of a little in front of its head; and 
hence that the species is protected by its inver- 
sion of colouring.” 

We wish that we had space to illustrate the 
author’s ethnological gleanings. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of these is that broken pottery 
and other traces of the old Indian population of 
the Amazons are almost always found only in 
tracts of black earth or loam. The same 
fact has been noticed in other parts of South 
America. As the common food product of 
South-American Indians, the cassava, or mani- 
hot, thrives best in very sandy soil, this 
apparent partiality of the old Indians for 
black ground for their homes is curious. 

Everarp F. 1 Tourn. 








The Emotions. By James McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D. (Macmillan.) 


Dr. McCosm is not satisfied with the ac- 
count of the emotions given in modern works 
on psychology, and especially in those of the 
prevalent physiological sch» »', ‘The vague- 
ness of existing ideas upon the cabject tends, 
he thinks, to favour the resolution of all 
feelings into mere nervous states. To meet 
the want which he thus conceives, he has put 
forth the present little volume on the emotions. 
At the outset he confesses to a certain amount 
of conscious dogmatism. ‘I enter little into 
controversy,” he says in his Preface; “my 
aim has been to expound the truth, and leave 
it to shine in its own light.” Accordingly, 
we start prepared for a somewhat didactic 
strain, which we actually find maintained 
throughout the whole work. Parts of it, 
indeed, read more like a sermon than a 
treatise on mental science. The President of 
Princeton Gollege is always prone to let his 
theology flavour his philosophy ;:and he has 





done so very conspicuously even on a subject 
so apparently remote from its influence as 
that of which he treats in the present volume. 

An emotion, according to Dr. McCosh, 
may be analysed into four elements, First, 
there is the affection or appetence. Second, 
there is an idea or phantasm, fitted to gratify 
or disappoint the appetence. Third, there is 
the conscious feeling. Fourth, there is an 
organic affection. Each of these four elements 
has been separately treated by one or other 
school of psychologists; but no school has 
given to all four their proper prominence. 
Dr. McCosh endeavours to exhibit them in 
their combination and their mutual relation. 

The appetence is a spring of action, a 
“ tendency in the mind to crave for an object 
for its own sake.”’ It is the statical element 
of emotion, the condition ever present, but 
ready to be aroused only on the occurrence of 
the proper idea or phantasm. Appetences are 
primary, as love of pleasure and aversion from 
pain; or secondary, as love of money, of 
country, and of science. They differ in 
individuals according to temperament and 
circumstances. Some are dominant and 
others undeveloped. 

The phantasm or idea which awakens feel- 
ing in accordance with an appetence is not 
abstract, but concrete and generally single. 
Not the notion of hunger, but a hungry man, 
arouses commiseration. “The phantasm 
must be an object which addresses the appe- 
tence in the way of gratifying or disappointing 
it.’ Itis the pulling of the trigger which 
liberates the pent-up energy of the appe- 
tence. 

The conscious feeling consists of an “ ex- 
citement with attachment and repugnance.”’ 
Of the appetence as such we are not con- 
scious; but when the phantasm arouses its 
dormant force, we perceive at once the 
excitement arising from the attractions and 
repulsions which it involves. 

The organic affection, treated as an effect, 
not as a cause nor as a concomitant, of the 
conscious feeling, is briefly illustrated, mainly 
on the lines of Sir Charles Bell and Mr. 
Darwin. 

Emotions are divisible into two classes— 
those directed to animate and those directed 
to inanimate objects. The former class are 
divided into retrospective, immediate, and 
prospective emotions. The latter class are, 
somewhat singularly, restricted to the 
aesthetic feelings, the consideration of which 
occupies a relatively large space. The con- 
tinuous and complex emotions are treated in 
a final book. 

It will be obvious from this slight analysis 
that Dr. McCosh has set forth his views with 
a considerable display of schematism, which 
gives them at first sight an appearance of 
studied accuracy. But when we look a little 
closer, we discover many vulnerable points in 
his argument or arrangement. To begin 
with, we can hardly call either the “ appe- 
tence”’ or the “phantasm” elements of 
emotion; they seem rather its conditions. 
Indeed, only the third of Dr. McCosh’s 
elements is, strictly speaking, any part of the 
emotion proper ; and that is not an element of 
emotion, but the emotion itself. Dr. McCosh 
accuses physiological psychologists of dwelling 
little upon the conscious feeling, and telling 





us chiefly about its physical concomitants. 
Yet no physiological psychologist has ever 
dwelt so little upon this central fact of emotion 
as Dr. McCosh himself. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
though he treats psychology mainly from the 
standpoint of evolution, and so deals little with 
what may be called its statical aspect,has always 
represented the subjective feeling as the really 
important point; while Prof. Bain, who alone 
has given a full specific description of all the 
emotions seriatim, has devoted far more space 
than Dr. McCosh to the analysis of the 
subjective feeling in every case. So, again, 
the phrase “ excitement, with attachment and 
repugnance,” can hardly cover the whole 
ground of emotion, as, for instance, in the 
cases of surprise, wonder, shame, and amuse- 
ment. The division of all emotions into 
those having respectively animate and in- 
animate objects seems somewhat arbitrary, 
since many emotions, such as anger, fear, and 
the ludicrous, may be felt towards either 
class of objects. Once more, the immediate 
emotions are treated after the retrospective, 
whereas they ought obviously to have pre- 
ceded them, the primitive naturally preceding 
the derivative. And the identification of the 
whole class of emotions towards inanimate 
objects with the aesthetic feelings alone is cer- 
tainly misleading. Altogether, Dr. McCosh’s 
schematism breaks down on a close in- 
spection as rather formal than material y 
useful, 

The section of the work devoted to aesthetics 
allows the importance of the agreeable 
sensations as a groundwork of aesthetic 
feeling, but only as a groundwork. ‘ Mere 
sentient stimulation,’ says Dr. McCosh, 
criticising the views of his present reviewer, 


‘* however restricted or enlarged, never consti- 
tutes the beautiful. We must have other and 
higher elements added. This earth- 
philosophy gives us a mere chemical analysis 
of the soil in which the plant grows, but does 
not show us the plant itself.” 


Yet it may be objected, on the other hand, 
that Dr. McCosh’s philosophy does not tell 
us anything about the sense of beauty itself 
at all, but merely about certain transcendental 
ideas indirectly suggested by a beautiful 
object to his own particular mind. When a 
child or an adult admires a flower or a view 
its sense of beauty seems in the main to be a 
mere effect of sensuous perception; the asso- 
ciations aroused by the object, more or less 
numerously in either case, are something apart 
from the beauty, though closely allied with 
it. We call a daisy pretty, primarily, not 
because it is poetical, or familiar, or shrinking, 
but because it is pink, and white, and yellow, 
and has its rays arranged in a neat sym- 
metrical circle. If we had never seen or 
heard of a daisy before we should call it 
pretty at first sight none the less. 

Dr. McCosh’s style is as lucid, vigorous, 
and often beautiful as of old. ‘There is never 
any doubt as to his meaning nor any hesita- 
tion in his utterance. As to the meaning of 
others, however, he is not always equally 
clear. Much of his argument against the 
double-aspect psychologists really hinges upon 
his inability to read himself into their position. 
He constantly accuses them of materialism 
and of entirely ignoring the subjective side of 
humanity. Now there is a great difference 
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between saying that A and B co-exist in strict 
parallelism as diverse aspects of the same 
reality, and saying that A does not exist at 
all, while B is the only true entity in the 
universe. But this difference Dr. McCosh 
and his school will not for a moment allow. 
If any man asserts that the white side of the 
shield is but the obverse of the black side, 
they at once accuse him of asserting that 
there is no white side at all, and of degrading 
the entire shield to a uniform dead level of 
hopeless blackness. Grant ALLEN. 








Crosby Records: a Cavalier’s Note Book. 
Being Notes, Anecdotes, and Observations 
of William Blundell of Crosby, Lancashire. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Ellison Gibson. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue Blundells have owned Crosby from a 
very remote period. We do not suppose 
that anything like proof could be given that 
they came over with William the Norman, 
but it is not at all improbable that they may 
have done so. Blondell is a Norman name 
which occurs in the Roll of Battle Abbey ; but 
then all instructed persons, except those who 
make a trade of genealogy, have come to con- 
sider the documents which go under that 
name but very doubtful evidence. Whether 
the Blundells were at Hastings or not, they 
are certainly one of the oldest houses in 
Lancashire. The evidence of charters carries 
them back to the days of the second Henry. 
At the Reformation they, like many other of 
the Lancashire families, adhered to the older 
form of faith, and it was their proud boast in 
the seventeenth century that none of the 
Blundells of Crosby or their kin had ever 
conformed to the Anglican mode of worship. 
The editor gives in his Preface a memoir of 
the father of William Blundell, who wrote 
the “Note Book.” He seems to have been 
a zealous and worthy man, whose whole life 
was made bitter to him on account of his 
faith. The same thing may be said of his 
son, the note-maker, though his sorrows were 
in part the result of his taking the unsuccess- 
ful side in politics. He was heart and 
soul a Cavalier, though he could do but 
little active work for the cause he espoused, 
as he was severely wounded in an attack on 
Lancaster in the early part of 1643, and 
became in consequence lame for life. His 
early retirement from military service did 
not save him from fines and confiscations 
during the interregnum any more than his 
well-known ardent loyalty preserved him 
from persecution as a “ Papist’’ when the 
third Stuart king came back to misgovern 
us for a season. William Blundell must 
have been not only a good Christian man, 
but also an admirable manager of his property, 
or the family would have been absolutely 
ruined by what he had to undergo. His 
education seems to have been a fair one, if 
not of the highest class. He evidently knew 
Latin well, for not only do we find incidental 
notices of his reading books in that language, 
but on occasion he spoke it, and he complains 
more than once of the vile form the language 
was wont to assume in the writings of some 
of his contemporaries. French he did not 
know one word of till he was past middle 


life, and it speaks well for his energy and ( 





perseverance that he began to learn it in his 
fifty-eighth year, and made such progress 
that he could soon fluently read French books. 
We evidently have not the whole of 
William Blundell’s notes before us, but from 
what is given we may conclude without much 
hesitation that the selection has been wisely 
made. Indeed, if there be room for fault- 
finding at all (which we doubt), it is that 
certain trivial things, from common printed 
books, have been inserted which occupy space 
needlessly. The bulk of the notes were 
certainly well worth printing. They do not, 
for the most part, relate, as the title might 
have led us to suppose, to the actions of 
William Blundell as a Cavalier, but are 
memoranda jotted down from day to day of 
what he saw, read, or had heard in conversa- 
tion. There is very little of a theological and 
nothing of a controversial nature to be found, 
but we see on every page that the collection is 
the work of a man of high moral tone and deep 
religious feeling. That he was fond of harm- 
less gaiety is evident; but that he shrank 
from the great vices of the age with almost 
womanly detestation comes out on occasions 
too numerous to mention. Though a strict 
member of the Latin Church, suffering for his 
faith almost daily, he seems to have had the 
pleasantest relations with his Protestant 
neighbours, and often speaks in the highest 
termsof them. The hatred of duelling, which 
was a distinctive note of Puritanism, did not 
fail to attract his attention and win his 
admiration. ‘‘ Col. Daniel,” he says, 
‘* who had been a soldier for the Parliament and 
Commonwealth from about the beginning of the 
war, and in many great employments, told me 
that during the whole time of his service on 
that side, which continued till the King came 
in A.D. 1660, he never knew of any officers in 
their armies that ever fought a single duel, 
saving a corporal and a drummer. The cor- 
poral, having killed the drummer, was pre- 
sently hanged at Edinborough, two regiments 
being drawn up for that purpose.” 
With his mind no doubt full of the nonsense 
his neighbours were wont to talk as to duel- 
ling being a proof of bravery, he adds, “I 
hope it will not be denied that these armies 
consisted of valiant men.’ The Puritan 
colonel might have gone on to add that 
though Parliamentarian officers did not fight 
duels it was not for lack of opportunity. As 
an instance in point, we may remind our 
readers of the fact that Denzil Holles once 
gave Ireton a challenge near the House of 
Commons, and that when the latter refused 
to fight him Clarendon affirms that Holles 
“in choler pulled him by the nose.” Those 
who understand what sort of men Clarendon 
and Holles were will not be inclined to give 
credit to the latter part of the story. It is 
now quite unimportant to us to discover 
which of the two invented it, but we may 
rest assured that if Holles had done such an 
act he would have brought dire punishment 
on himself. We are in the habit of thinking 
that drunkenness was more distinctly a vice 
of the eighteenth century than of that which 
preceded it. This is perhaps an error. 


Blundell records the death of more tkan one | 
person who was challenged and shot by his | 
host because he refused to drink as deeply as _ 


he was required. 





mind was active in many directions cannot 
be given in epitome. We may skim most 
novels and many histories and yet carry away 
in the memory nearly everything that is 
worth harbouring there; but in these Notes 
almost every paragraph is on a separate sub- 
ject, and has to be read through before we 
know whether the information therein be or 
be not important. A fair proportion of them 
contain useful things. For instance, on 
67 we have a love epistle—a model of its kind, 
which we most seriously commend to the 
attention of all persons of the male sex who 
wish to perfect their style in that proverbially 
difficult branch of letters. In another 
place we have directions how to prepare 
gorse as a food for cattle. We have 
other witnesses beside Mr. Blundell to 
the fact that the branches of this shrub 
have been used in this country as fodder for 
ages, but it is not amiss that his mention of 
it should be noted, for we have recently 
heard it confidently asserted that the use of 
gorse as a cattle food in England was unknown 
until after the Peninsular War, when Welling- 
ton’s soldiers imported this new knowledge - 
from Spain. 

The book contains some important evidence 
derived from eye-witnesses of the way in which 
the Irish were treated in the seventeenth 
century. We hear of an English ‘clergyman, 
born at Wirral, in Cheshire, but beneficed in 
Ireland, who one Sunday morning killed fifty- 
three of his own parishioners, most of them 
women and children; of the slaughter of 
between one and two hundred unarmed Irish 
who had climbed trees for safety ; of a Major 
Morice who hanged a gentlewoman because she 
looked “like an Irish lady.” When we call 
to mind crimes of which these are a specimen, 
and remember over how long a period they 
continued to be perpetrated, we can forgive 
some wildness of speech in certain modern 
orators, and even understand how it has come 
to pass that there are men in Ireland who do 
not set a high value on human life. 

The book is conscientiously edited, and the 
notes, as far as we have been able to test 
them, extremely accurate. It has been a 
mistake, however, to modernise the spelling. 

Epwarp PEacock, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Pror. JEBB's handy little book on Modern 
Greece (Macmillan) has appeared at an opportune 
moment. Now that questions relating to that 
country occupy such a large place in the public 
mind, and are so freely discussed in the news- 
papers, there are many persons who will be glad 
to learn something more about its antecedents, to 
receive trustworthy information about its pre- 
sent condition, and to be able to judge for 
themselves whether the Greek kingdom is 
really the ‘“‘spoilt child of Europe,” and 
whether the enthusiasm of fifty years ago in its 
favour, which was aroused throughout Europe 
by the War of Independence, was anything 
more than a fit of unreasoning sentiment. Of 
the four chapters which make up the volume, 
the first two were delivered as lectures, 
and the third has appeared as a magazine 
article. The first, which is the most important, 
sketches the history of the Greek nation from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the present 
day. It is, of course, little more than an out- 


| line, but the salient points are brought clearly 


The Note Book of an observant man whose | out to view, and thus the reader can discover 
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not only the continuity of the Greek race and 
of Greek history, but also the progress of 
events and the development of institutions and 
social influences the force of which is at work 
at the present day. An acquaintance with this 
is all-important for an intelligent judgment of 
the whole question ; and without a knowledge 
in particular of the different races that inhabit 
South-Eastern Europe, of the circumstances 
under which they settled in the country, of 
their national organisation, and of the vicis- 
situdes to which they have been exposed, Eastera 
politics are an insoluble riddle. The Greeks 
themselves are learning more and more 
that their mediaeval history, which, for 
a while, they were disposed to ignore, 
is an indispensable link in the chain which binds 
them to the past; and their critics, whether 
friendly or unfriendly, cannot afford to dispense 
with a knowledge of this period. The second 
chapter, which is an account of a tour in 
Greece, is intended primarily to illustrate the 
chief traits of the aspect and condition of the 
country by recording a traveller’s impressions. 
It abounds in that pleasant combination of 
modern experiences and classical associations 
which constitutes the charm of a journey in 
Hellenic lands. The third treats of the progress 
of Greece, and contains well-chosen statistics to 
illustrate the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the people. The last, which is entitled 
‘‘ Byron in Greece,” recals us to the time of the 
heroic struggle by which the Greeks obtained 
their freedom, and brings out prominently to 
view the Englishman whose participation in 
their cause, and early death on their soil, did so 
much to enlist the sympathies of Europe in their 
behalf. Prof. Jebb rightly lays stress on the 
shrewd and practical views of Byron ia the 
matter, and his insight into the strong and 
weak points of the Greek character. His being 
a poet and his fervid temperament have caused 
this to be ignored; but Finlay, the historian, 
who was constantly in his company during his 
residence in Greece, was fully aware of this. He 
said of him :— 


“Tt seemed as if two different souls occupied his 
body alternately. One was feminine, and full of 
sympathy ; the other masculine, and characterised 
by clear judgment, and by a rare power of present- 
ing for consideration those facts only which were 
required for forming a decision. . . . No 
stranger estimated the character of the Greeks 
more correctly than Lord Byron.” 


We shall be glad if Prof. Jebb’s sketch recals 
attention to the (must we say it ?) half-forgotten 
works of one of our greatest poets. 


Life of the Prince Imperial of France. With 
Portrait. Compiled by Ellen Barlee. (Griffith 
and Farran.) It was inevitable that the flood of 
sentiment evoked last year by the pitiful death 
of the young Prince should be registered in 
some such permanent form as this; and it is no 
less fitting that the would-be biographer should 
be awoman. The publishers have done their 
best to render the book handsome, both inside 
and out; but otherwise it has little claim to 
rank with literature. The mythopoetic faculty 
has already been busy with the name of one 
whose actual life was more strange than fiction 
itself, The episode of M. Regnier in connexion 
with the Siege of Metz here appears in a new 
and highly improbable form. The story of a 
barebacked steed (p. 221) has similarly been 
coloured by imagination. This horse, we may 
add, did not belong to the Duke of Hamilton, 
but was one of Mr. Drew’s stud of Clydesdales, 
inspected by the Prince Imperial one Sunday 
afternoon when on a visit to the Duke in Scot- 
land. These, however, are details. But what 
are we to say of the historical perception of a 
writer who can see nothing but a domestic 
drama in the Franco-German War, a traitor in 
Trochu, and cpwards in the defenders of Paris ? 





After this it is not difficult to understand why 
some Englishmen should be unwilling to en- 
shrine the Napoleonic legend within the walls 
of Westminster Abbey. 


India, Past and Present. With Minor Essays 
on OCognate Subjects. By Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt. (Chatto and Windus.) The sluggish 
mind of the critic stands aghast at the literary 
productiveness of this Indian gentleman. Our 
shelves already support three considerable 
volumes of his manufacture, and here is a 
fourth of nearly five hundred pages. It consists 
of a collection of essays of very various degrees 
of merit. Those dealing with the early history 
of India have no intrinsic value; but when the 
Babu comes to the present condition of Bengal, 
his facts and his criticism are equally valuable. 
There is a fashion just now to despise native 
opinion, and to assert that its mouthpieces are 
not truly representative. This is always the 
argument of a governing class; and the 
measure of truth in it can easily be discounted 
by animpartial reader. What we really want 
to get at is both sides of tne case. It is not 
enough that our Indian service should be pure 
in its motives. It is scarcely less important to 
know how far its policy adapts itself to native 
ideas, and avoids friction in working. "We have 
taught the natives our language; and our 
profit on it is that they know how to criticise 
in good round terms. Some of the Babu’s 
objections may seem to us unjust and far- 
fetched, but they are no less interesting on that 
account. He concludes his book with an ex- 
position of his religious opinions, which we can 
oaly describe as theosophic. 


A Winter Tour through India, Burmah, and 
the Straits. By H. E. Falk. (Longmans.) 
When read in connexion with the preceding, 
this little brochure almost obtains political 
importance. It fairly represents the opinions 
of the ordinary Englishman of the last genera- 
tion, who could never understand why India 
could not be made to pay (i.e., pay England) 
better. To Mr. Falk, India is merely a field 
for English commerce, English capital, and 
English enterprise. If the natives do not 
regard their own country from the same point 
of view, that is only the result of original sin. 
We are glad, however, to vouch Mr. Falk as 
witness to the ‘‘ general unpopularity which 
the Government of India at present labours 
under, as compared with the full tide of well- 
deserved popularity under Lord Northbrook’s 
rule.” 


Folkdiktning. Samlad och upptecknad i Skane. 
Af Eva Wigstrém. (Kibenhayn.) This col- 
lection of popular fiction is a valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of folk-lore, carefully brought 
together from one province, Sconé, in South 
Sweden. First we have forty ballads, local 
variants, Then a large group (pp. 81-241) of 
local legends, superstitions, &c., many of them 
of great value, some quite peculiar to this 
Swedish district. These are followed by eight 
popular tales of the kind published in 1844-49 
by Cavallius and Stephens. All this is in the 
Swedish book-language. But next we have 
riddles and proverbs, &c., in the Sconian dialect. 
Last come dances, games, and lullabies in the 
ordinary Swedish. There is much excellent 
material here for students of Scando-Gothic 
popular archaeology. In another generation 
the greater part will have disappeared, so rapid 
is the progress of “the new learning” in Sweden, 
as elsewhere. 


Lettres et Mémoires de Marie, Reine d’ Angle- 
terre, Epouse de Guillaume III. (La Haye: 
Martinus Nijhoff; London: Nutt.) This 
pleasing collection of letters, edited by the 
Countess Bentinck, throws a deeper light on the 
character of Queen Mary. It displays in every 
page her devotion for the religion in which she 





had been educated, and her love of theological 
controversy, in which, as she herself confesses, 
she was better versed than most of her sex. 
The freshest and most valuable portion of the 
work consists of a diary of her life in 1688, the 
anxious period spent by the Prince of Orange 
in preparing for his expedition to England. 
It is evident from the letters of her sister Anne 
that the popular distrust in the legitimacy of 
the Old Pretender was shared by the daughters 
of James II. Queen Mary sent to the Princess 
Anne a series of searching questions on the 
condition of her stepmother and on the circum- 
stances attending the birth of her half-brother. 
They are fully answered by the Princess, and 
the answers probably contain the most authentic 
information we possess on an event which pre- 
cipitated the ruin of James. His reckless infatur- 
tion and ignorance of the intensity of the popular 
feeling in England are manifested in the first 
letter of the collection. The sentiments with 
which his counsellors were regarded did not 
lose in force in their transmission to the Court 
of the Prince of Orange by his sister-in-law. 
It is difficult to say whether the Princess Anne 
held Lord Sunderland or his wife in greater 
detestation. These letters and papers certainly 
repay perusal, 


Episodes of Anglo-Indian History. By W.. 
Davenport Adams. (Marlborough.) We grant 
Mr. Davenport Adams’ premiss that ‘the 
English public know little of India;” and we 
are further ready to admit that, so far as literary 
industry and a popular style go, he has himself 
some qualifications to stand forth as their 
instructor. But unfortunately he has somewhat 
misunderstood the character of English ignor- 
ance, and has thus been led into the wrong path 
of study. It is the history of the Indian people 
about which we know little or nothing. Of 
Anglo-Indian history and of British battle-fields 
we are fairly well informed. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the episodes of the Mutiny 
are not as much common knowledge as those of 
the Crimean War. The conquest of India has 
been told and retold to the glorification of 
British valour. But if we are not wrong, 
popular interest has shifted, or is now in process 
of shifting, to another aspect of the matter. 
The public are beginning to care more about 
the condition of the Indian cultivator than about 
‘‘the scientific frontier.’ Here, however, Mr. 
Davenport Adams fails his readers altogether. 
Probably he was judicious in keeping silence 
where he knew nothing, for it may be inferred 
from the quantity of absurd misprints which 
occur that his acquaintance with Indian history 
has been but rapidly acquired at second hand. 
Altogether, we incline to think that his work 
would have been equally attractive, and no less 
trustworthy, if it did not affect the garb of 
history, but had been thrown into tho form of 
military fiction. 


A Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure. By 
Henry W. Lucy. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This little book fairly answers its object as 
being ‘‘an attempt to describe, in simple lan- 
guage and within moderate compass, the 
manner in which business is conducted in the 
House of Commons.” The present time, how- 
ever, seems scarcely appropriate to hold up our 
parliamentary procedure a3 a model to be 
imitated. It would have been more to the 
point, though it would have taken more labour, 
to institute a comparison between our own 
system and the Continental system as typified 
in France, or that followed in the United 
States. The ideal rules for governing and 
limiting parliamentary debate have yet to be 
discovered. Mr. Lucy, however, has accom- 
plished in a way that is both adequate and 
interesting the minor task which he has under- 
taken. 


I and my Property ; or, the Experiences of an 
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Owner in Dealing with his Legal Estate. By 
Verax. (Sampson Low and Co.) The title of this 
book is sufficient to show that it is written by 
alayman. Not that it is on that account the 
less useful as a contribution to the reform of 
our land laws. Until the public take the matter 
up in earnest, the dead weight of professional 
obstructiveness will maintain the existing state 
of things. In the meantime, satire is not the 
least effective weapon that can be used, and we 
think that ‘‘ Verax ” might have gained a wider 
audience if he had confined himself to the tale 
of his own experiences, and left practical sug- 
gestions alone. 


The New Parliament, 1880. By William 
Saunders. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo.) 
A book like this shows the rapidity of the age 
in which we live. Only a few weeks have 
passed since the members of the new Parlia- 
ment met together for the first time in the 
newness of life at St. Stephen’s, but the interval 
is long enough for an enthusiastic politician to 
draw up a summary of the last electoral cam- 
paign, from the speech of Sir Stafford Northcote 
announcing the death of the old Parliament, to 
the formation of the new Ministry. But for 
the cireumstance that the position of Mr. 
Saunders in connexion with a great centre of 
telegraphic news enabled him to collect with 
more than ordinary speed a mass of facts on 
the recent struggle for ascendency by means of 
‘moral attributes,” the publication of this 
volume must necessarily have been deferred. 
The addresses of the chief members of the late 
and present Governments, and the abstracts of 
the speeches delivered by the leaders of political 
opinion, will possess more thana fleeting value. 
Lord Hartington was the most active speaker on 
behalf of the Liberals. He delivered twenty- 
four speeches, the present Prime Minister con- 
tenting himself with fifteen. Mr. Saunders 
may be congratulated on the completeness of 
the information which he has succeeded in 
obtaining on the lives of the new members. 
Rarely indeed has a Parliament been returned 
numbering in its ranks more men of culture 
and character. Cedant arma togae. The 
warriors have passed away, and their places 
are occupied with followers of the law and the 
press. The compiler of this work deserves 
considerable credit for the energetic spirit with 
which he has obtained and digested his facts 
and his figures. 


Tue late Mr. Townshend Mayer republished 
very opportunely his enquiry as to Who was the 
Founder of Sunday Schools? (Moxon). He 
enters into the matter very minutely, and 
proves by conclusive evidence that the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, Rector of St. John the Baptist 
and St. Aldate, Gloucester, has at least an 
equal claim with Mr. Robert Raikes to be 
regarded as the originator of the system, 
The first Sunday-school in Gloucester was 
opened by these two gentlemen in 1780, and 
thus the present year is rightly styled the 
centenary of the institution. Whether it has 
fulfilled all the anticipations of its first founders 
is a question which we doubt not will be dis- 
cussed in all its bearings at the approaching 
festival. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A VOLUME of collected lectures and essays on 
education, by the late Mr. Joseph Payne, for- 
merly Professor of the Science and Art of Edu- 
cation at the College of Preceptors, will shortly 
appear, with an introduction by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick. It will be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans. 


Mr. H. A. RocErs, who has for many years 
been collecting prints and notices about London 
Bridge Old and New, has now placed his collec- 
tion—Thomson’s Chronicles of the Bridge inter- 





leavyed—in five volumes folio, in the hands of 
Mr. Albert Jackson, 224 Great Portland Street, 
for sale. The price asked is 175 guineas, which 
includes the right of publication of all the new 
material got together by Mr. Rogers. 


Ir appears that the discovery by the Padre 
F, Fita, lately announced in the Revista Luskara, 
of a Basco-Navarrais dictionary of the twelfth 
century is really limited to a vocabulary of 
some twenty Basque words; but even these are 
important, as they show no variation from the 
actual dialect. 


Mr. Davin BocvE will issue next week a 
new illustrated work, by Mr. Edward Walford, 
entitled Holidays in Home Counties, It will form 
a companion yolume to his Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places, published two years ago. 


Watt WHITMAN is at present on a visit to 
Canada, where he is the guest of Dr. R. M. 
Bucke, of London, Ont. Dr. Bucke is engaged 
on a Study of Whitman, his life and his genius, 
and desires to receive communications from 
those personally acquainted with the poet. On 
its way a Canadian reporter boarded the express 
train and interviewed Mr. Whitman, who cour- 
teously received him. 


‘*The first copy of Leaves of Grass which I wrote,” 
said Whitman, ‘‘I threw into the sea, I said to 
myself, ‘What better is this than ten thousand 
other poems?’ and tore it up. I knew I had an 
idea that had not been expressed by other poets, so 
I tried three or four more times, until at last the 
illustrious work—I may say—appeared.” 


Of books, Whitman likes Walter Scott’s best, 
and, in chief, Zhe Heart of Midlothian. George 
Sand is a great favourite with him. 

**T am not an admirer of Dickens, but easily see 
why his works take, and ought to take. At the 
same time, I would not like to go on record as not 
being an admirer of Dickens, Bret Harte, and that 
class of humorists. They offend my democracy, 
however. They present the most of working people 
in a kind of delirium tremens spirit.” 

Whitman is still lame from his paralytic stroke, 
but is cheerful, rosy-cheeked, and with un- 
dimmed blue eyes. 


THE Correspondence of the Russian historian, 
Michael Pogodin, with Schafarik, Kopitar, and 
the chief Slavists of the first half of the present 
century has just been published at Moscow 
under the editorship of M. Nil Popov. The 
contents of the three volumes are of a highly 
interesting character. 


Nature's Bye-paths: a Series of Recreative 
Papers in Natural History, is the title of a new 
volume by Dr. J. E. Taylor, editor of Science 
Gossip, which Mr. Bogue has in the press. 


A Catalogue of Works relating to William 
Shakespeare and his Writings in the Barton Col- 
lection, Boston Public Library, by James Mas- 
carene Hubbard, has been issued. It consists 
of 227 pages, a work of much labour, and 
admirably executed. The books are both cata- 
logued under authors’ names and grouped 
a subjects, and thus it becomes doubly 
useful. 


THE new Russian Minister of Worship and 
Education, von Saburoff, has bestowed the 
title of an honorary correspondent of the Rus- 
sian Educational Ministry upon Prof. Michaud, 
of the Old-Catholic Theological Faculty in the 
University of Bern. Prof. Michaud’s work on 
the Seven Oecumenical Councils is regarded as 
a classic in Russia, and it was introduced by 
Count Tolstoy, Saburoff’s predecessor, into the 
clerical seminaries of the Russian empire. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts have 
awarded medals to the following gentlemen for 
papers read during the session which is just 
over :— Major-Gen. H. Y. D. Scott, C.B., F.R.S., 
for his paper on ‘‘ Suggestions for Dealing with 
the Sewage of London;” Mr. A. J. Ellis, 








F.R.S., for his paper on “The History of 
Musical Pitch;” Mr. John Sparkes, for his 
paper on ‘‘ Recent Advances in the | uction 
of Lambeth Art Pottery;” Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., for his paper on ‘The 
History and Art of Bookbinding;” Mr. W. 
Holman Hunt, for his paper on ‘‘ The Present 
System of obtaining Materials in Use by Artist 
Painters, as compared with that of the Old 
Masters ;” Mr. Thomas Fletcher, for his paper 
on ‘‘ Recent Improvements in Gas Furnaces for 
Domestic and Laboratory Purposes;” Mr. 
John O. Morton, for his paper on * The Last 
Forty Years of Agricultural Experience ;” 
Prof. Heaton, F.C.8., for his paper on 
‘*Balmain’s Luminous Paint;” Capt. Abney, 
R.E., F.R.S., for his paper on ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in the Science of Photography.” 


Mr. H. H. Morean, editor of The Western, 
has published at St. Louis (Jones and Co.) a 
volume entitled Topical Shakespeariana—a col- 
lection of English books, &c., on Shakspere, © 
arranged under headings to facilitate reference 
to special subjects of investigation. Some items 
not given in Lowndes, Allibone, and Thimm 
will be found in it. The volume is interleaved 
for the introduction of MS. additions. 


THE special meeting of the Philological 
Society for the discussion of Mr. Henry Sweet's 
lists of words in reformed spelling is fixed for 
Friday, July 9. 


TuE first part of Mr. Henry Ward’s compari- 
son of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Knight’s Tale” with Boccac- 
cio’s Teseide and Statius’ Thebais will go to the 
printer next week for the Chaucer Society. 


Who in the present century has modernised, 
single-handed, the whole of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, together with the ‘Tale of 
Gamelyn” and the ‘Tale of Beryn”? Prof. 
Dowden has obtained a quarto volume of MS., 
lettered ‘‘ Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales Modern. 
ised, Vol. 2,” containing the second half of such 
a version of Chaucer—probably over 12,000 
lines. Neither the writer’s name nor that of 
any former owner appears in the volume. The . 
water-mark of the paper is 1811. The variations 
of metre in Chaucer are followed by the writer. 
The following is a specimen from the ‘‘ Prioresse 
Tale” of the little martyr in Asia :— 


‘* Among these children was a widow’s son, 

A little sprout of clerkship, seven years old, 
Whose daily joy it was to school to run ; 
And, if he chanced an image to behold 
Of Christ’s blest mother, as he had been told 
He ovght, he never failed to kneel and say 
An Ave Maria, as he past the way. 

+ * * * * 

‘* Before the altar, while the mass was saying, 
Stretch’d on his bier the little martyr lay ; 
Which o’er, the fathers, without more delaying, 
Proceed to have the body clad in clay ; 

But lo! no sooner was the holy spray 
Upon him sprinkled, than once more his tongue 
He mov’d, and Alma Redemptoris sung.” 


Where is the first volume of this nineteenth- 
century Chaucer to be found ? 


In his Forewords to the second quarto of 
Hamlet (1604) in Mr. Griggs’s series of fac- 
similes, Mr. Furnivall shows how much more 
important for the character of Hamlet and the 
play the second quarto is than the first folio. 
He attacks the view of the Clarendon Press 
editors that so large a part of the first quarto 
is due to the writer of the old Revenge Hamlet, 
and contends that Shakspere was the creator, 
and not merely the painter and glazier, of the 
Hamlet we all know; for all the main lines 0 
both character and play are in quarto1. He 
shows in how great need of some “‘ sign-post cri- 
ticism” the denouncers of it stand in this matter. 
He turns against his opponents their argument 
from the folio that the first quarto was not @ 


first sketch of the play, and shows that the 
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folio evidence is in favour of the first sketch. 
The book will be ready on July 1. 


Dr. B. W. Ricwarpson, F.BS., contributes 
an article entitled ‘‘ Food Thrift” to the July 
number of Modern Thought. The article will, 
we are informed, include the substance of the 
address delivered by Dr. Richardson at the 
Mansion House Conference on Thrift. 


Srp Henry BARELY, K.O.B., F.B.S., Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, G.O.S.L, F.R.S., Mr. J. E. Howard, 
F.B.S., Mr. J. F. Bateman, F.B.S., the Bishop 
of Bedford, and Bishop Perry, being members, 
have been elected to the vacant seats on the 
council of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute. 


THERE has just been published at Richmond, 
Virginia, a somewhat novel work, entitled 
Housekeeping in Old Virginia. It contains con- 
tributions from no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty ladies in Virginia and her sister States 
distinguished for their skill in the culinary art 
and other branches of domestic economy. The 
work is edited by Mrs. Marion Cabell Tyree. 


TuE Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, D.D., 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Harper, 
Brothers and Co., of New York. 


Messrs. Cxctt Brooxs AND Oo. will shortly 
issue a midsummer annual under the title of 
The Editor’s Box, containing contributions by 
Bret Harte, F. 0. Burnand, Florence Marryat, 
Richard Dowling, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 
others; also a portrait of Bret Harte, by Frank 
Miles; and an original pen-and-ink sketch of 
Thackeray’s reproduced in facsimile. 


Tue Rassegna Settimanale announces the 
speedy publication st Naples (tip. Giannini) 
of the bodes Diplomaticus Ducati Neapolitani. 
The volume, which will be copiously illustrated 
and annotated, is printed at the charge of the 
Historical Society of Naples. 


M. Henri TEstTarD will bring out shortly a 
second edition of his Essai sur la Vie et les 
(uvres de Théodore Parker, revised and re- 
written expressly for the bibliothéque Zilon 
(Verviers). 

The New Parliament, by Mr. William 
Saunders, is already reprinting, and the second 
edition will be ready early next month. 


Don Marrano AGUILO, head of the provincial 
library of Barcelona, has in preparation a new 
edition of the works of Ausias-March, the great 
Valencian Troubadour of the fifteenth century. 
His various wills, containing many interesting 
details of the poet’s life, were discovered some 
years ago, and, with other fresh matter, will be 
made use of for this edition. 


Messrs. VEIT AND Co., of Leipzig, propose 
to publish shortly, under the editorship of 
Prof. G@. Wattenbach, the first part of a revised 
and enlarged edition of Jaffé'’s Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum. 


Messrs, GEORGE BELL AND Sons will shortly 
publish, under the title of The Condition of 
Nations, a translation of G. Fr. Kolb’s Com- 
parative Statistics. The work has been trans- 
lated, edited, and brought down to the present 
time from authentic documents by Mrs. Brewer, 
with Kolb’s personal supervision of the proof. 
sheets. Original notes on the precious metals 
have been contributed by Mr. Streeter, author 
of Precious Stones and Gems, &c. 


WE have received an Alphabetical Manual of 
Blowpipe Analysis, by Lieut.-Col. W. A. Ross 
(Triibner); The Centenary Commemoration of the 
Birth of Dr. William Ellery Channing (British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association); Science a 
Stronghold of Belief, by Kichard Budd Painter, 
M.D. (Sampson Low and Oo.); Practical Hints 
for Pupil Teachers on Class Management, by 
James Saundeis, fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged (Laurie); Life: its true Genesis, by 





R. W. Wright (Putnam); Ze Belle Arti a 
Torino, da ¥. Filippi (Milano: Ottino); The 
Kinder-Garten, by Emily Shirreff, second 
edition (Sonnenschein am Allen); Change- 
ringing disentangled, by the Rev. Woolmore 
Wigram, M.A., second edition (Bell); Histoire 
Grecque, par Ernest Curtius, traduite par A. 
Bouché Leclereq, fasc. 1 (Paris: Leroux); &c. 








THE EARL OF MANCHESTER AND OLIVER 
CROMWELL, 


Mrs. EvErEeTT GREEN, in calendaring the 
Domestic State Papers of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, has come across a misplaced 
bundle of examinations relating to the complaint 
brought by Cromwell against the Earl of Man- 
chester in 1644. Cromwell’s own deposition is 
as follows :— 


** Tuesday, 10% 10th, 1644. 

‘* Leiutenant Generall Crumwell sayth,— 
‘'That the kings armie ey Dunnington 
Castle and being drawen up on Winterborne heath, 
the army berg oe Sed the Parlement drew out of 
the towne of Newberry and Newberry feild into 
Shawfeild about a mile from the kings army, and 
the Earle of Manchester with diverse of the cheife 
officers having viewed the same did a little after 
repayre into a cottage in or neere the said feild to 
consult what to doe, and amongst other debates it 
was urged by this examinante that if wee should 
beate the kings army it would hinder his affayres 
in France and might prevent the commirg of 
French forces into this kingdome, which wee heard 
was indeavoured ; to which his lordshippe gave 
answer that he did assure them, meaning the coun- 
cell of warre then present, there was noe such 
thing as any forces to be brought from France, 
which undertaking of his lordshippe this examinante 
wondered at, consideringe whatt hee, this exami- 
nante had heard concerning endeavours of that 
nature, and this examinante still pressing towards 
engagement his lordshippe urged further that hee 
was against fighting, giving this as his reason and 
saying that if wee should beate the king never soe 
often, yet he would be king still and his posterity ; 
but if hee should beate us but once, we must be 
hanged, and our posterity undone, or words to that 
effect ; to which this examinante replyed that, if 
this principle was true, it condemned all our former 
fighting as foolish, and was an argument against 
fighting for the future, and a ground for making a 
peace how dishonourable soever. 

**OLIVER CROMWELL.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE first two parts of the South African Folk- 
lore Journal contain five stories. The first 
describes how two chiefs escaped from the 
hands of cannibals. The second illustrates a 
Secoana maxim to the effect that ‘‘ Much search- 
ing disturbs things that were lying still.” In 
the third a slaughtered ox is brought to life by 
an incantation, and in the fourth another ox is 
devoured by ‘‘ the ancestral spirits” during the 
absence of its slayers. ‘The fifth tells ‘‘ how the 
children of the Bafurutsi separated from their 
fathers.” Among the other papers are “A 
Draught Sketch for an Anthropological In- 
stitute,” by the late Dr. Bleek, and three 
articles on South African customs and beliefs. 
Some of the Zulu peculiarities described by Mra. 
Hugh Lancaster Carbutt are worthy of notice. 
When a child is about ten days old it is par- 
tially buried ‘‘at a spot, or beneath some tree, 
that has been struck by lightning,” in order 
that it may render it courageous. When diseases 
are prevalent, ‘‘all the girls and unmarried 
women of a kraal rise early in the morning, 
dress themselves entirely in their brothers’ skins, 
and taking their ‘ knobkerries’ and sticks, open 
the cattle pen or kraal, and drive the cattle 
away from the vicinity of the homestead,” not 
returning till sunset. ‘‘ No one of the opposite 
sex dares to go near the girls on this day,” a 





fact which closely links the Zulu remedy with 
that employed in Russia to avert a cattle 
plague. Mrs. Carbutt does not think that the 
Zulus ‘actually kill a deformed child in cold 
blood.” But she knew of a case in which the 
father of a small cripple left it in the forest by 
the side of a kid, which he tied up beside a 
leopard’s hiding-place. Zulu babies receive 
their ‘‘ great” or true name a few weeks after 
their birth. But they are also called by many 
nicknames, or ‘‘ names of mischief,” according 
to the course of events. ‘This year, for in- 
stance, many children will receive the name of 
Cetshwayo, or of some battle-field or impi.” 
Both the Kaffirs and the Bayeye believe that 
‘‘at the creation the black men were impatient, 
and cried out, ‘ Give us our things, and let us 

. The whites were patient and waited, and 
80 received all the best gifts, wisdom, riches, &c.” 


THE current number of the China Review 
consists mainly of continuations from the pre- 
ceding number. The chapter of the Lii-li 
which Mr. Jamieson translates for us is one on 
inheritance and succession, and is interesting as 
making plain much which requires explanation 
in Chinese family life. The facts that the 
family is the unit of Chinese society, that suc- 
cession is strictly regulated by definitely fixed 
rules, that women cannot inherit; and that all 
goods are common in the family until the death 
of the father, are the chief points illustrated. 
Mr. Walters continues to find fault with Messrs, 
Beal’s and Giles’s translations of Fa-hien’s 
travels; and Mr. McIntyre gives us another 
chapter on the Corean language, or, more prop- 
erly, the Sinico-Corean dialect. The only new 
article is a ‘‘ Syllabary of the Hakka Language 
or Dialect” by an anonymous contributor. 
The Hakka is one of the richest of the Chinese 
dialects, having about seven hundred separate 
syllables. The Cantonese has about the same 
number, while Pekingese has no more than 420. 
The books noticed at the end of the number 
testify to the literary activity of the consular 
and missionary staffs, who have of late years 
shown most commendable zeal in the pursuit of 
religious, historical, and linguistic researches. 


The Antiquary. June. (Elliot Stock.) The 
best article in this month’s Antiquary is Mr. 
T. H. North’s ‘Marlowe’s Women.” He 
knows his subject well, and deals with it dis- 
creetly. There is, however, another side to the 
picture. Marlowe had an unhappy life, and 
died young, with powers only half developed; 
but there are traces to be found in his writings 
that he saw the ideal side of womanhood as 
well as the physical. He was atrue post of a 
high order, whose gloominess might have passed 
away had he lived to the full maturity of his 
powers. Mr. Blaydes, who is the great authority 
on Caxton and everything that is his, contri- 
butes an amusing article on ‘‘ The Game and 
Playe of Chesse;” and Mr. Wallis discourses 
again learnedly on book plates. 


In the Revista de Ciencias Histéricas for May, 
P. Nanot Renart begins an historical sketch of 
the ‘‘ Decadence of Catalonia.” The present 
number gives examples of the haughty arrogance 
of the Catalan Concelleres toward the early 
Austrian Sovereigns, and the consequent dis- 
like of the Castilian Court. Don Enrique Heriz 
makes an essay toward a physiological alpha- 
bet. §. Sanpere y Miguel, in a long article, 
retorts warmly on his French critics—Prof, 
J. Vinson and M. Blanc. Tho latter calls in 
question the genuineness of the remains alleged 
to have been found in the ‘‘Cerro de los 
Santos.” If any serious doubt exists on this 
poiut, it should be set at rest without delay by 
a full and authentic account of all the circum- 
stances of the discovery. Elias de Molins 
prints here the first chapter, embracing works 
on epigraphy and on inscriptions, of an im- 
portant ‘Bibliography of the History of 
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Catalonia.” The complete work will be pub- 
lished shortly. 








‘* CQENDREUSETTE,” THE MENTONESE VARIANT 
OF CENDRILLON, OR CINDERELLA. 


Mr. J. B. ANDREWS, of the Villa Pigautié, 
Mentone, has kindly given me permission to 
insert this version of Cinderella in the ACADEMY. 
Mentone was, till some twenty years since, a 
very primitive little place ; and even the young 
women of the district remember the traditional 
stories which they learned from their grand- 
mothers. But, as this tale shows, they either 
remember them badly, or grow lazy in the 
course of telling them. Nor is it easy to make 
a peasant girl or crone understand why grown- 
up foreigners are so eager to hear nursery 
legends. It is an odd instance of the way in 
which the names in these tales get distorted 
that one of Mr. Andrews’s authorities called 
Cendreusette Sainte Rosette ! 


‘** CENDREUSETTE. 

** Once there was a man who had two daughters, 
one named Catherine and the other Cendreusette, 
and their mother was not over-fond of Cendreusette. 
One day she sent her to mind a cow, and gave her 
a kilo of cotton to spin, which she did not in the 
least know how todo. She began to cry, and then 
the cow eaid to her, ‘Tie the distaff on my horns 
and the spindle on my tail, and put me where 
there is good grass and water, and I will spin it.’ 
When she went home her mother was content with 
what she had done, The sister asked leave to go 
with the cow the next day, and her mother gave 
her also thread to spin. When she was on the 
road she began to cry; then said the cow, ‘Put 
the distaff on my horns and the spindle on my tail, 
and I will spin it.’ The girl led her where other 
cows had already refused the grass, and so, instead 
of spinning, the cow gathered cabbages for her. 
The mother, being angry, then said to them to kill 
and eat the cow. Cendreusette went to warn her, 
when she told her, ‘Take care to eat some of it, 
and you must then keep the bones and put them 
in a box; whenever you wish a fine gown, take a 
bone and it will turn into one.’ Once her mother 
was going to high mass with the sister; they left 
Cendreusette in the kitchen. When they had 
gone she took a bone, and said, ‘I wish this to 
turn into a fine gown and on it a sun shining, and 
a slipper which walks by itself.’ She put them on 
and went to church, and seated herself on a bench 
near her mother, who did not know her, but took 
her for some fine lady. She had a fan, and on it 
was pictured the sea; she let it fall, her mother 
took it, and she said to her, ‘You may keep it; I 
do not wish it any more.’ She hurried home after 
mass to undress, so that her mother should not 
know. The next day she went again to mass, now 
dressed in a gown on which was the sea, and 
fishes swimming about in it. She put herself 
again on the bench near her mother. She hada 
handkerchief with the moon upon it, she let it fall, 
her mother took it, and she would not take it 
back. After'the high mass she ran away, losing in 
her hurry a slipper. The king’s son found it, and 
had it cried everywhere that she who had lost it 
should come and claim it, and he would make her 
his wife. All the young women tried it, but it 
would not fit. He bade Cendreusette’s mother 
bring her daughters. Cendreusette went dressed 
in her gown on which were the fishes, and wearing 
“ other slipper, and the prince took her for his 
wife.” 


Here we have a popular traditional form, 
untouched by literary influences, of the tale that 
Perrault published as “‘ Cendrillon ”—see Contes 
de Charles Perrault (Paris: Temerre, 1880). 
What first strikes one is that the Mentonese 
girl’s tale coincides with the Servian, Scottish, 
and Oeltic forms of the Méirchen, and differs 
from Perrault’s form in the following particu- 
lars. We have here no fairy godmother. 
Cendreusette—like Rashin-Coatie in Scotland, 
like the Breton girl in Le Chat Noir, like 
Pepelluga in the Servian tale—is aided by a cow. 
But this cow is in no way connected (as in 
Scotland, in Servia, &c.) with her dead mother. 





On the other hand, the cow aids Cendreusette, 
and does not aid Catherine, for a moral reason 
—because the former is good and kind, and the 
latter unkind. So far Cendreusette answers to 
the good girl in the story whose lips drop 
rubies and pearls. This moral element in the 
tale appears very strongly in an African 
variant published in a late number of the 
South African Folk-Lore Journal. In the 
Mentonese version (asin the Scotch, Servian, 
&c.) the cow is killed; but we have not the 
incident of the collection of the bones in the 
hide—an incident illustrated by South African 
folk-lore (Folk-Lore Journal, March 1880). 
Cendreusette is told to eat some part of the 
cow, but this looks like a blunder of the nar- 
rator. In other. European variants she is 
warned to eat none of the friendly animal— 
which, by-the-way, is a sheep in the West 
Highland Celticstory. It is needless to say that 
in Cendreusette we have none of Perrault’s 
humorous metamorphoses of rats into coach- 
men, and so forth. The girl’s fine dresses 
correspond to those in the modern Greek 
variant: ‘‘On one was the sky with its stars, 
on another the spring with its flowers, on a third 
the sea with its waves.” The narrator has 
‘‘scamped ” the conclusion—the part in which 
the pretenders to the slipper cut away their own 
heels and toes. Indeed, the whole Mentonese 
story is blurred by the hurry or ignorance of 
the narrator. It seems important, because 
it proves that the fruly popular form 
of the tale everywhere differs (by the 
introduction of a benevolent animal) from 
Perrault’s story of a fairy godmother, derived 
probably from the literary Italian version 
(Pentamerone, 1637 ; cf. W. R. 8. Ralston in the 
Nineteenth Century, November 1879, and Dr. 
Kohler on two Scotch Méirchen collected by me, 
Revue Celtique, vol. iii., p. 370). 

As to the origin of Cinderella, are we to say, 
with Perrault’s last editor, that she is ‘* the 
cosmogonic personification of the Light”? 
that she is ‘‘ the Dawn, hidden in clouds,” 7e., 
cinders? Are we to go with Prof. de Gubernatis, 
and connect her with Ap{d, the footless or un- 
shod Aurora of the Vedas? M. Dillaye, the 
editor of Perrault, is responsible for this state- 
ment of Prof. de Gubernatis’ view, which I have 
not verified. But we know that ‘‘the still 
morn goes out with sandals gray; ” Cinderella 
has a ‘‘ sandal,” and therefore Cinderella is the 
Morning ! 

Before rushing to these conclusions, we 
should at least ask how the cow and the 
cannibalisnr (in the modern Greek version) 
came into this myth of the Dawn, which, in 
these respects, corresponds to the character and 
incidents of Bushman fiction. Perhaps the 
theory of the Dawn is as premature as it is 
obviously incomplete. 

An idea has occurred to me which I do not 
put forward as more than a guess and a hint. 

Why is Cinderella, Aschenpiittel, Ashypet, 
Pepelluga always a cinder wench? In this 
respect she answers to the Norse Boots, the 
youngest son, who is always chaffed for sitting 
in the hearth among the ashes. Oan there, in 
this association of the youngest of the family 
with the hearth, be any reference to the old 
English custom, which is found as far away as 
Siam—the custom that, on the father’s death, 
and at the division of his property, gives the 
hearth, the aster, to the youngest child? By-the- 
way, Mr. Ralston’s reference of the ‘‘ husk” 
or ‘‘ skin” which hides ‘‘ Peau d’Ane,” “ Hairy 
Betty,” and many other Cinderella-like figures 
need not necessarily be connected with Indian 
more than with any other mythology. 

The Red Indians of America have a supersti- 
tious magical practice which, if it can be shown 
to be widely spread, offers as plausible an 
explanation. We are only beginning to see 
the difficulty of the science of mythology, which 





cannot be completed without the aid of a full 
investigation of savage practices, savage fic- 
tions, and the conditions of the savage imagi- 
nation. A, Lana, 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. CHARLES Hay CAMERON, who died in 
Ceylon on May 4, was probably the last 
survivor of the personal disciples of Bentham, 
His exact age we do not know; and it would be 
misleading to argue from the venerable appear- 
ance of hair and beard which distinguished him, 
for we believe the colour of his hair turned to 
white while he was yet in his teens. As, how- 
ever, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1820 he must have exceeded his eightieth 
year. His grandfather was Dr. Archibald Cam- 
eron, of whom he used himself to say with pride 
that his head was displayed on Temple Bar. To 
this grandfather he erected a handsome monu- 
ment in the Savoy Chapel; and when that 
monument was destroyed in the fire of 1864 he 
substituted for ita painted window. Though he 
was called to the bar, we are not aware that Mr. 
Cameron ever practised. Like his master, Ben- 
tham,he devoted himselffrom the first to themore 
congenial task of law reform. One of his first 
efforts in this direction was a letter addressed to 
the Secretary of the Colonies advocating changes 
in the law of Ceylon, an island in which he was 
destined to spend his last years. When the 
Indian Law Commission was appointed in 1835, 
he was selected by the Whig Government of the 
day as the English member. For twelve years he 
lived at Calcutta, and worked on that Commis- 
sion, first as member, and afterwards as president, 
If little was brought to completion in that time, 
the fault rests not with the Commission, still 
less with Mr. Cameron himself, but with the 
irresistible spirit of obstruction then dominant 
in high quarters. As a matter of fact, the 
existing Indian Codes, commonly associated 
with the name of Macaulay, were largely the 
work of Mr. Cameron. uring the twelve 
years of his residence in Calcutta, he occupied 
also the far more agreeable post of member and 
president of the Council of Education for Bengal. 
In addition, he served as fourth or legal member 
of the Council of India from 1843 to 1848, being 
the successor next but one after Macaulay. In 
1853, after his return to England, he published 
An Address to Parliament on the Duties of Great 
Britain to India, in Respect of the Education of 
the Natives and their Oficial Employment, which 
will well bear reading at the present day. The 
main objects of his advocacy were—the instruc- 
tion of the natives in English rather than in the 
classical languages of the East, the foundation of 
universities in India, and the admission of natives 
to the covenanted service. Here, again, success 
crowned his efforts, though the glory of the 
result did not fall to him. In his old age Mr. 
Cameron lived mostly at Freshwater in the Isle 
of Wight, until, a few years ago, he emigrated to 
Ceylon, where he had long possessed a property, 
and whither his sons had preceded him as 
coffee-planters. Those who were privileged to 
be admitted to his society will not readily for- 
get the dignity with which he sustained the 
great traditions of the now extinct generation 
of Benthamites. His wife by asecond marriage 
was Julia Margaret Cameron, well known by 
her photographs, who predeceazed her husband 
by little more than a year. 


Mr. Witt1Am Tuomas Tuornton, C.B., who 
died on June 17, was born in 1813, the youngest 
son of Mr. T. Thornton, president of the Levant 
Company’s establishment at Constantinople. 
In 1836 he was appointed to a clerkship 
in the East India House; and when the 
Government of India passed to the Crown, 
he became Secretary for Public Works 


in the India Office, a post which he held 
to the day of his death, 


Like not a few 
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other members of the permanent Civil Service, 
his leisure hours were given to literature. His 
chief works are—Over-population and its Remedy 

1846); A Plea for Peasant Proprietors (1848) ; 

abour (1873) ; Zohrab : a Poem (1854) ; Word for 
Word from Horace (1878), reviewed in the 
AcapEMy for June 29, 1878; and Indian 
Public Works (1875). His last publication was 
a paper read before the Society of Arts on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1878, entitled Irrigation regarded as a 
Preventative of Indian Famines. Mr. J. §&. 
Mill, bis life-long friend and colleague in the 
India House, has acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Thornton in the field of political 
economy, where his views are characterised both 
by originality of speculation and personal study 
of the facts. 


Dr. ENNEN, archivist and librarian of the 
city of poy, <i and author of a well-known 
History of Cologne, died on the 14th inst. The 
death is also recorded of M. Paul Albert, lec- 
turer on the French language and literature at 
the Collége de France; of M. Nadault de 
Buffon ; and of Prof. K. W. Nitzsch, of Berlin, 
author of Die Rimische Annalistik, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“NUK PU NUK;” 
USE OF OBELISKS AS LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Cambridge: June 19, 1880, 

1, THE very friendly review * of my Hibbert 
Lectures, which appeared in the AcaDEMy of 
May 22, did not seem to call for any remarks, 
though I privately demurred to the statement 
that I ‘‘ reject, as a definition of the Deity, the 
literal translation of nuk pu nuk—‘I am that 
I am ’—because the passages of the Book of the 
Dead, where they occur, do not contain any 
mysterious doctrine about the Divine nature.” 
But as an article in the Inquirer of June 5 
repeats in more precise terms that I “‘ reject the 
literal translation of nuk punuk—‘I am that I 
am ’—not on grammatical grounds, but because 
the passages,” &c., I think it right to say that 
this is a mistake. It is distinctly upon gram- 
matical grounds that I reject the translation in 
question, which is not a literal but simply an 
erroneous one. Neither in the Book of the 
Dead nor in any other known Egyptian text 
do the words nuk pu nuk occur as a sentence. 
Wherever they occur the pronoun nuk is the 
grammatical subject of which something is 
predicated immediately afterwards. The repeti- 
tion of the pronoun is simply emphatic. This 
emphatic repetition of the pronoun is frequent 
in the Semitic languages (cf. ani ani hu, Deut. 
Xxxii. 39; anoxi anoxi hu, Isa, xiii. 25), and 
especially in Syriac. It also exists in Coptic. 
Anok pe anok is ‘I, even I.” I am at this 
moment correcting the proofs of a Coptic 
document translated from Greek. The Martyr 
says in the original text, ‘I am a Christian,” 
but the Coptic renders this Anok gar anok 
ouchréstianos. 

I do not believe that nuk pu nuk could, under 
any circumstances, be translated ‘“‘I am that I 
am;” but this translation, even if it were a 
possible one, could only acquire a religious 
meaning by being considered as a Divine 
utterance. There is no ‘definition of the 
Deity” in St. Paul’s words—‘‘ by the grace of 
God I am what I am.” Andin none of the 
passages where the words nuk pu nuk occur is 
God spoken of. 

2. A good deal was written some time ago on 
the subject of obelisks. I am not aware that 
attention has ever yet been called to an impor- 
tant piece of evidence as to the use of this kind 
of monument. This evidence is found in an 
inscription from the temple at Edfu, published 
by Brugsch-Bey in the Zeitschrift fir Aegyp- 
tische Sprache, September 1875. In the thirty- 
fourth line of this text ‘‘ two large obelisks ” are 
expressly said to have been constructed, her 
tekes shend enen en Nu, ‘for the purpose of 
cleaving asunder the storm-cloud of heaven.” 
Brugsch had already, in the Zeitschrift of 1871, 
p. 143, quoted a similar text in reference to the 
great flagstaffs of the pylones. 

P. LE PAGE RENOUF. 








PROF, SUSEMIHL’S EDITION OF THE ‘‘ NICO- 
MACHEAN ETHICS.” 
14 Winchester Road, Oxford: June 19, 1880, 
Iam under great obligations to Prof. Susemihl 
for honouring my study of Nic. Eth., vii. 1—10, 
with various notices in his edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics which has just appeared ; 
and the more so as my pamphlet did not reach 
him till his book wasin the press. He will not, 
I hope, think me ungrateful if I point out that 
in some places he seems to have misunderstood 
me, 


* May I be allowed to correct an unfortunate 
misprint in the firstline of p. 117 of my Lectures? 
In this e, which is quoted by Mr. Hoare, 
there should be a full stop after ‘‘ weights,” the 
next sentence being, ‘‘ The ancient Egyptian cubit 
is called the cybit of Techy,” 








At the foot of the tabular conspectus of my 
conjectures, added at the end of his edition, 
occurs this note on my view of the relation 
between 1151 a 11-18 to 1151 a 19-28: “haec 
sunt falsissima: perversa interpretatione con- 
tinuationem sententiarum ipse demum corrupit 
Wilson: nam 4perf 1151.15 non ad éyxpdremy 
tendit sed ad cuppocivny.” In the first place, I 
never imagined that aperh referred to éyxpdresa ; 
as I have maintained (Arist. Stud., par. 44, 
init., 46 y), it refers here in the first instance to 
the good element in the disposition of the 
akparihs (cf, 1151 a 14-16, and 1151 a 24-5), 
In the second place, as to the connexion of 
dperq in 1151 a15 with cwppocdvny, the very argu- 
ment which Prof. Susemihl alludes to (there are 
other arguments) turns on the supposition that, 
if the text were a continuous whole, cdé¢pwyv in 
1151 a 19 would seem necessarily to designate 
the character which has the dperf meant in 
1151 a 15, this apparent reference being itself 
the difficulty, because of the above-mentioned 
connexion of dperf here with axpacia. I may 
refer to Arist. Stud. 10 y init., 12, 43 B, 44,46 +. 

My opinions on the authorship are not quite 
accurately stated. (1) In Prolegg., p. xvi., 
line 12, I am said to have denied both Aris- 
totelian and Eudemian origin to the passages 
in the columns B O D of the Table; ‘‘certe 
BC D neque ab Aristotele neque ab Eudemo 
profecta esse contendit.” My words (Arist. 
Stud., 92 fin., 93) only concern the first group of 
these passages, 1146 b 8-1147, b 17, the first 
half of the second group, 1147 b 23 ef segq. (the 
second half 1148 a 22 e¢ seqg.is more doubtfully 
implicated by A. S. 83-84), the fourth group, 
1150 a 9-b 19, and 1149 a 24-b 23; and 
only of the first of these is anything said which 
suits the expression quoted above. In the other 
cases the evidence is admittedly more incon- 
clusive. (2) Prolegg. xvi. ll. 19-24, Prof. 
Susemihl objects that, since I have inferred 
with some probability (as he thinks) two 
passages to be earlier than the Eudemian Ethics, 
he does not see how a passage included between 
them (ch. ii. 1-11), or at least the greater part 
of it, could be pronounced un-Aristotelian. I 
have not pronounced this chapter un-Aris- 
totelian ; I have cited the first five sections of it 
as a specimen of what appears Aristotelian 
(A. S. 93 fin.), but by no means intended that 
the remaining sections might not be in 
great part from the same source. (3) The 
remark in Prolegg. xvii. ll. 7-10 may give 
the impression that I hold all the parts of 
the book there named un-Aristotelian. I do 
not any more than Prof. Susemihl see reason 
why, e.g., 1150 b 29-36, 1151 a 5-11, should 
not be Aristotle’s; indeed, I have risked the 
conjecture that it may be the earliest of three 
versions; the same holds of 1151 a 25-27 
(which, however, is rightly classed in the 
Table), and also of 1149 b 25-1150 a 5, which, 
though nct mentioned here (Prolegg. xvii.), is 
put in column B of the Table as if un-Aristo- 
telian. Ihave found no fault with1151 b 33- 
1152 a 4 (see Table, col. B, last passage but 
one), and there are some other passages in- 
cluded in those mentioned, Prolegg. xvii. 9-10, 
in which I have not professed to find anything 
un-Aristotelian. (4) 1151 a 1-5 is put in 
column A, but I have not ventured an opinion 
on its authorship, nor on that of the associated 
passages 1150 b 19 et segg., 1152 a 27 et seqq., 
which are in columns B and O—see A. S. 53, 54. 

If any misunderstanding has been caused by 
want of clearness in my treatise I owe Prof. 
Susemihl an apology. J. Cook WILSsoN. 








‘SAINT LOY”? IN CHAUCER. 
Wakefield : June 21, 1880, 
T incline strongly to the view that St. Loy is 
St. Eloi (or Eloy), a saint almost as popular in 
France in the Middle Ages as either St. Denis 
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or St. Remi, and also exceedingly popular in 
England. St. Eloi, beside being the patron 
saint of blacksmiths, farriers, &c., was the 
patron invoked ‘ pour les chevaux et contre les 
chevaux méchants” (see Qahier’s learned Carac- 
téristiques des Saints dans l Art populaire, ii. 613). 
The reason why St. Eloi was thus invoked will 
be found in the Life of the saint written by St. 
Ouen. A horse belonging to the saint gradu- 
ally wasted away and went mad while in the 
hands of some who stole it from the monas- 
tery where St. Eloi had it, but on being restored 
to the abbey it became sound and quiet as 
before. JAMES FowLeER. 





London : June 21, 1880, 

The legend of ‘‘Seint Loye” or ‘‘ Loey,” 
identical with that of St. Eligius, occurs in the 
Golden Legend of Caxton, 1483, fo. clxxxix. 
Eloy in the French of Stratford, Loye or Loey 
in the vernacular, are only variations of one 
name, and alike dissyllabic. 

The festival of St. Charity was kept on 
August 1. Her name is not unknown in 
English writers. 

** Ah! dear Lord, and sweet saint Charity.” 
(Spenser, Hcl., v. 255.) 
‘* Give us some of your spendynge 

For Saynt Charyte.” 

(A lytell Geste of Robyn Hode.) 

**They say, ‘Give your alms in the worship of 
God and sweet Saint Charity,’ and the father 
teacheth his son to say, ‘ Blessing, father, for Saint 
Charity.’ ” (Tyndale, Answer, iii. 21.) 

“OpHELIA, Indeed without an oath I'll make 
an end on’t. By Gis and by Saint Charity.” 

(Hamlet, act IV., sc. v.) 
This expression ‘‘ without an oath” exactly 
suits the adjuration or invocation of St. Loye’s 
or Eloy’s name by the Prioress Eglantine. 
MAcKENZIE E. CO. WAtcort. 








MR, SWINBURNE AND FLETCHER’S SHARE IN 
‘* HENRY VII.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: June 19, 1580. 

Some of your readers may remember that in 
1876 Mr. Swinburne stated that there were no 
triple endings in Fletcher’s part of his and 
Shakspere’s Henry VIII., and that therefore the 
- assigned to Fletcher by Mr. Spedding and 

r. Tennyson could not be his. I at once 
pointed out, what most people knew, that there 
were some thirty triple endings in the Fletcher 
= of Henry VIIT., and I gave a list of them. 

hey are some heavy and some light; of the 
heavy, ig-nor-ance, cham-ber-lain (three times), 
cer-e-mo-ny (a 4-syllable, treated for the argu- 
ment as a three), Buck-ing-ham, con-sta-ble, 
Ban-is-ter, sec-re-tar-y (twice), ar-ti-cles, Can- 
ter-bur-y; of the light endings, jfi-re-works, 
car-di-nal (six times), pit-y-ing, em-pe-ror, 
slav-er-y, vir-tu-ous, mur-mur-ers, dif-fer- ence, 

ol-i-cy, gen-tle-man, Kath-a-rine, prod-i-gal. 
accordingly called on Mr. Swinburne to ad- 
mit and correct his mistake. But, instead of 
doing so, he tried to justify it, to insinuate that 
the heavy triple endings I had cited—among 
which were the 4-syllable ceremony, and Canter- 
bury—might easily be used as two syllables, 
and that my light triple endings, such as 
ignorance (his classification), difference, emperor, 
&c., had ‘* been reckoned in verse as dissyllables 
—at least from the time of Spenser.” He went 
on: ‘‘every poet, then and since, who violates 
this rule must doso in defiance of an estab- 
lished law of metre, for the sake of some special 
and exceptional effect.” 

This statement was in such plain defiance of 
facts that I at once cited in the AcapEMy of 
January 29, 1876, all Shakspere’s uses of (one 
of Mr. Swinburne’s specimens) ignorance, and 
showed that Shakspere used it twenty three 
times as three syllables, and only four times 
as two syllables, while Milton always used the 





word as three syllables, thus telling us that it 

was not a dissyllable. 

‘‘Though so | esteem’d| by shal |low ig | nor- 
ance.” Comus, 514. 


Mr. Swinburne saw that he was beater and 
must change his ground, though he did not 
admit the fact in words. Accordingly, four 
years later, when he returned to the attack, he 
altered the form of his assertion, and, instead 
of his old words, that there were xo triple 
endings in the Fletcher part of Henry VIII, 
said that in it there was not ‘‘the perpetual 
predominance of those triple terminations so 
peculiarly dear to” Fletcher, and he therefore 
again decided that Fletcher wrote no part of 
Henry VIII., and that we faithful workers at 
Shakspere were but critics ‘‘of the finger- 
counting or syllabic school,” and were reduced 
to ‘‘ unimaginable shifts ” to attack his position. 
But it was plain as daylight that Mr. Swinburne 
had never thought of the bearing of the Shak- 
spere and Fletcher play of Te T’wo Noble Kins- 
men on the question—a play in which he so 
insists that both poets joined—and that his ear 
had failed to tell him that there were fewer 
triple endings in the Fletcher part of that play 
than in the same poet’s part of Henry VIII, 
which fact made absolutely worthless his argu- 
ment from the absence of these endings in 
Fletcher’s part of Henry VIII. Evidently just 
the same recklessness that Mr. Swinburne had 
displayed in his Edward IJ. article about Shak- 
spere’s words—I made bim admit that he was 
wrong in five instances out of seven—Mr. 
Swinburne had shown again in his argument 
about Henry VIII. 

I accordingly, in an early number of the 
AcADEMY of this year, challenged Mr. Swin- 
burne to produce his ‘‘ perpetual predominance” 
of triple endings in the Fletcher part of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen. This challenge he has 
never answered. But though Mr. Swiuburne 
has not acknowledged that there is no “ per- 
petual predominance” of triple endings in 
Fletcher’s part of The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1 
can prove it. Here is the list:—Two heavy 
endings—banishment, presently; nineteen light 
ones—prisoners, prisoner, Palamon (five times), 
reverence, con-tinually, Barbary, nullity, in- 
different, mutual, E-milia (twice), hon-ourable, 
bravery, company, E-lysium. Mr. Swinburne’s 
metrical argument against the Fletcher ‘part 
of Henry ViLI. therefore stands thus :— 


*¢], Fletcher’s share in a joint play by him and 
Shakspere is known by the perpetual predominence 
of those triple terminations so peculiarly and 
notably dear to him. 

‘62, The share in The Two Noble Kinsmen which 
I assign to him only contains two of these triple 
terminations ; 

‘*3. Therefore, my opinion on his share, or on 
the test of his work, is worth nothing. 

‘‘Bat far better judges than I say Fletcher had 
a share in 7'he 2 N. K. ; therefore my test is worth 
nothing—like my assertions about Shakspere not 
having used rariety, &c., were. Still, worthless as 
the test is, let us apply it to the share assumed to 
be Fletcher’s in Henry VIII. : 

‘1. That work is most Fletcher’s which has most 
‘of those triple terminations so peculiarly and 
notably dear to him.’ 

“2, His 2 Noble Kinsmen has2 ; his Henry VIII. 
has 14, which even I cannot deny him. 


**3. Therefore his Henry Vi/JI. work (which I: 


say is not his) is 7 times more his than his 2 Noble 
Kinsmen work, which I say is wholly his, which is 
absurd,” 


I claim, therefore, to have shown that 
Mr. Swinburne’s metrical argument against 
Fletcher’s share in Henry VIII. has utterly 
failed. And I challenge dispute of my facts and 
argument. 

On Mr. Swinburne’s comical notion that 
Henry VIII. is an early second-period play of 
Shakspere’s, an experiment in metre, I need 





only allude to the desperate poverty of much of 
Fletcher’s work—Buckingham’s death-speech, 
&c., &c.—in Henry VIII., and the contrast it 
shows to the fullness of power and ease of most 
of Shakspere’s share of the play, which has every 
characteristic of his latest work, and then quote 
the words of my friend and colleague, Mr. I’. D, 
Matthew, in the last part of the New Shak- 
spere Society’s T'ransactions :— 

‘*The special characteristic of Shakspere’s style is 
its utter sincerity, its constant aim to make the 
words fit as a garment or very skin to the thought, 
It is this continued progress in directness of ex- 
pression and disregard of formal metrical rules 
which make style and cadence a test of the period 
when the plays were written. Is it possible to 
imagine Shakspere in his ripe age* repressing a 
crowd of thoughts and images for the sake of a 
new metrical effect?” 

A more crude and contradictory theory 
of the structure of Henry VIII. than that 
which Mr. Swinburne has put forth I 
never saw. I have something more to say 
about triple endings, and ‘‘the perpetual pre- 
dominance of those triple terminations so 
peculiarly dear to Fletcher” in his plays, and 
can show that in one at least of them there is 
not a larger proportion than in Fletcher's part 
of Henry VII., while another has much less. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Wenpnagspay, June 30,4 p.m. Statistical: Anniversary. 
7 p.m. Cymmrodorion Society: ** Welsh Books 
printed on the Continent in the Sixtzenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” by Howel W. Lloyd. 
7.30 pm. En.ucation Suciety: Rousseau,” by B. 
Buis<on. 
Tuurspay, July 1,4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 








SCIENCE. 

A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the 
Classical Language, and the older Dialects, 
of Veda and Brahmana. By W.D. Whit- 
ney, Protessor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven, &c., 
(Triibner.) 

[First Notice. | 

Pror. WutItney’s book forms vol. ii. of the 
series of Indo-European Grammars projected 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, of Leipzig; 
it is published concurrently in English and 
German. That every page of it is carefully 
executed is only what might have been 
expected; my examination of the author’s 
facts has in almost every instance resulted in 
their verification. But I am at issue with him 
on the scope of the work, the principle on 
which it has been composed. 

A grammar of the language of the Veda 
from the practised hand of the editor of the 
Atharva-V. would have been a more welcome 
contribution ; therein he could have set forth 
the observed facts, without reference to the 
traditions of the Hindu grammarians. What 
he has here given us is a mixed grammar, ia 
which he utilises, indeed, much of the tra- 
ditional grammar, but frequently overlays or 
upsets the long-consecrated teachings by 
modern statistics. The result to a student 
cannot be other than confusing, as he is left 
the liberty of choosing what to learn and 
what to omit. Until the science of the West 
has completely ransacked the whole contents 
of Sanskrit literature, and set forth the 
results finally, an accurate knowledge of the 
traditional grammar should be enforced. Till 
that thorough and definitive investigation 








* In 1613, the date of Henry VIII., he was 
forty-nine, 
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shall have been completed, I venture to hope 
that the sitras of Panini will be deemed 
worthy to keep the place they have so long 
held, and to form the basis of all Sanskrit 
scholarship. As Prof. Whitney says :—“ To 
assemble and sift and compare it [the material 
in the Brahmanas, &c.| is now one of the 
pressing needs of Vedic study.” This is 
admitted; but the task should be undertaken 
in an attitude of conservatism towards the 
traditional science of the East, and by those 
only who have mastered thoroughly all that 
the native grammars teach. Now, the first, 
and probably lasting, effect of a study of this 
grammar ought to be a general distrust of the 
statements of Hindu grammarians on the facts 
of their own language. 

The position Prof. Whitney takes up has 
some analogy with that of the non-Euclidian 
school of modern geometry, who would elimi- 
nate Euclid, as apparently the modern lin- 
guistic school * would eliminate Panini, after 
having abandoned Saiyana. Like some of the 
modern geometers, too, Prof. Whitney has 
put new wine into old bottles, with like 
result—a failure to blend two incongruous 
systems, one based on the historic tradition 
of centuries, the other a quite modern growth. 
I confess I do not think there is any safety 
for a learner outside of Panini. From a 
merely practical point of view, until Panini be 
replaced, what is to be the test of knowledge 
in this field ? 

It does not seem unreasonable to hold 
that no man is duly prepared for investi- 
gations in any language unless he has 
attained sufficient skill to write a fair compo- 
sition in it, or to translate into it an ordinary 
piece of his mother-tongue. But whether a 
learner would ever write Sanskrit correctly 
from the study of this grammar I feel inclined 
to doubt. 

Ex. gr., what would a beginner make the 
2 sg. pft. of ydhr? Asit is not told him 
in the paradigm (§ 800 f), he must hunt it 
up; now / kr makes cakartha, without the 
union-vowel z, but then (§ 797 b,c) v &r is a 
root that always rejects this 7, and, on the 
other hand, *‘ this ¢ is taken (in 2 sg.) by many 
verbs which reject it in other formations,” so 
that he would be thrown on the general rule 
of § 796, by which the termination -itha would 
be got ; and, in that case, he would infallibly, 
if he had read his grammar carefully, write 
dadhritha (unless he remembered § 786, and 
ventured on dadhritha), especially as on p. 263, 
line 1, he will see cakrse, but dadhrise. 

The form of the 2 sg. pft. of v kr, “ to 
scatter,” would never, I think, be collected 





_ * Asan example of the action of the new school 
in reference to the native grammarians, I may quote 
an instance, in which I am glad to see that Prof. 
Whitney has not followed Delbriick. On the first 
page of the excellent Vedische Chrest. published by 
the latter occurs a line from R.-V. i. 25, 7, *‘ véda 
nivih samudriyah,” in which he regards (see the 
glossary) névds asacc. pl. Now, it isa maxim of the 
grammarians that, as Prof. Whitney puts it (§ 361), 

the acc, pl. is said (it does not appear in accented 


texts) to be like the nom. pl.,” thus (a) nivas, (rds) 


naivas (Pin. vi. 1, 168, 171; Benf. § 760, iv. 1). 
Hence Grassmann, equally with Siyana, explains this 
navds as gen. sg. dependent on paddém of the 
previous part of the verse. Delbriick, however, has 
no note of any liberty taken in his interpretation, 
though it can hardly be supposed that he was un- 
aware that he was infringing a grammatical rule. 





from the grammar (not to speak of such forms 
as prati-caskare, of which no mention is made 
anywhere, or of apaskirate, upaskirati, re- 
motely alluded to in § 1087 d). 

By §§ 802, 803, the ending -vais (of pft. 
ptep.) is added to the weak form of the pft. 
stem—as shown in the dual and plu. of the 
active inflection ; thus cakrva, and so ptcp. 
cakrvaths, What, then, would the student 
choose for ~ dhr (-rivéis, by this rule, or 
-rvdins, on the analogy of ninivdiis ?), or how 
would he obtain the ptep. of v str? 

Again, by § 935 b, ~ sidh should by the 
grammarians’ rale, take -sya in the fut., with 
no union-vowel ; would Prof. Whitney regard 
sedh-i-syati, then, as an infringement of the 
maxims of the grammarians ? 

In fact, this whole question of the union- 
vowel ¢ is insufficiently treated throughout 
the book. Thus, in the formation of the pass. 
ptep. past, as to whether -éa or -ita is to be used, 
all the information given is that ‘‘ some roots 
require the prefixion of the ¢ to the suffix,” 
8§ 953, 956; what, then, will the student do 
with y pa? If, despairing of a rule, he 
sought a parallel, and, on the analogy of lina 
from / lit (§ 957 a), ventured on pina as the 
ptep. of v pi, “ to purify ;” would the fear of 
Vopadeva (xxvi. 95) or of Siddh.-Kaum. ii. 
347, line 10, be sufficient to deter him, or would 
Prof. Whitney rebuke him—agnostically ? 
The defect of definite information as to the 
concrete forms of the language is even more 
felt here, because the (common) suffix -év@ has 
considerable agreement with the ptep. -¢a in 
this matter of the insertion of the 7, § 991. 

To take other examples: it is by no means 
certain that a student who has got caturnd’m 
into his head, and who has learnt to write 
trindman with lingual n (and is, moreover, 
instructed, § 199 b, to lingualise the initial 
of navati in sdnnavati), would write his 
trinavati, cdturnavati, with dental n correctly, 
from § 476, where the concrete forms for 
the numbers 91-99 are not given, with a 
doubtful economy of space. 

Again, how would a student form the fem. 
of yévan? Of this there are three forms 
given in the grammars, viz.—yuvati, yuvati’, 
and yini’ (Pan. iv. 1, 77; Vopad. iv. 27; 
Colebrooke, p. 119, No. 15, § ; Benf. § 699, 
5, d, 8); Prof. Whitney has not, I believe, 
given any direction on the matter. (Of 
course the student could look into the BR. 
lexicon and find out for himself; but 
this method, besides doing away with the 
need for a grammar at all, is only available 
for those who have already made considerable 
progress.) Or how would a student form the 
voc. sg. of any gender of swmdnas when told 
(§ 418) that, omitting the nom. and acc., 
‘*the other cases are alike in all genders, save 
the vocative” ? This should infer a difference 
of form for the three genders, in voc. sg. too ? 

In his account of the declension of mono- 
syllabic stems in composition (§ 352), Prof. 
Whitney writes: 

‘“The grammarians prescribe iy and uv when 
the monosyll. stem has more the char- 
acter of a noun, and y and v when it is more 
purely a verbal root with ptcpial value. No 
such distinction, however, is to be seen in the 
Veda—where, moreover, the difference of the 
two forms is only graphic, since the y@ and va 


forms are always to be read as dissyllabic, 
ia and aa.” 





I cannot think, however, that the Hindu 
grammariaus merely invented the distinction 
they give (pradhyam, but sudhiyam), and I 
should hold it an error in Sanskrit to write 
either pradhiyam or sudhyam. The forms were, 
let us say, co-existent in Vedic times, but we 
know that specialisation of co-existent forms 
exerts no small influence in linguistic develop- 
ments ; to destroy or ignore any distinction of 
this kind on the ground that it is not in the 
earlier language would be to deny the possi- 
bility of growth, a position which Prof. 
Whitney would be the last man in the world 
to maintain. I particularly deprecatethe omis- 
sion or (seemingly) depreciatory statement of 
the grammarians’ rules on the ground that ex- 
amples are not quotable. Thus, on § 403: “the 
root vah . . . is said by the grammar- 
ianstobe . . . contractedinto ah, &.;” 
the forms actually quotable do not show this, 
but I would ask, Are we to infer that these 
grammarian forms are all fictitious? If 
so, we should merely fling away our Panini, 
and cast ourselves loose from the historic 
tracition altogether. Prof. Whitney admits 
for the fem. stem of anadvdh the two forms, 
anaduh?’ and anadvahi’, given in the grammars 
(Pan. vii. 1, 98, v.; Vopad. iv. 27; both 
oxytone, Benf. p. 288, line 4). Naturally, these 
are of infrequent occurrence, but, as they do 
occur, their right to a place in the grammar 
is not disputed. These, then, are given by 
Prof. Whitney; but, oa the other hand, of the 
forms given in Siddh.-Kaum. i. 196, line 3, 
“ tiryak, ¢iragct, tiryaiici, pijayamtu tiryan, 
tiryanc?, tiryaiici,’ (ef Vopad. iv. 12), there 
should be mention made in a Sanskrit 
grammar, even though examples might not 
have been quoted, or be now possible to 
quote, of these forms with their differentiation 
pijayam. In the pronomiaal declension, 
paragraphs §§ 522-26 are particularly unsatis- 
factory to a Pininist: ‘* yet other words 
follow the same model usually, or in some of 
their significations, or optionally ; but in other 
senses, or without known rule, lapse into the 
adj. inflection.” Now, [ would hold here 
that a grammar editor should either—(1) give 
the grammarians’ statements and differen- 
tiations exactly, so far as they are known, 
or (2) absolutely set down the facts of the 
language so far as they are known. Prof. 
Whitney in this case has done neither. The 
principle of subjective selection makes the 
task of judging the work the more difficult, 
because one can hardly decide whether 
an omission of customary forms is merely 
accidental or intentional; e.g., § 665, where, 
in the imperat. of wha, Prof. Whitney gives 


only jahihi, to which Panini’s alternative 
[a ea hau] should give no exclusive right in 
preference to jahaht. 

In addition to this fusion of tradition 
and discovery, which [ hold to be wrong in 
principle, and very difficult, if not impossible, 
in execution, there are some other objections 
which I may here briefly mention. The 
first of these is the adoption of Roman 
letters. No one would think of applying this 
to Greek or Hebrew. No doubt, in a book 
intended for beginners or dilettanti, it is 
advisable to have what aids can be got, but 
Prof. Whitney’s is not a book of that class. 
In a case like sas (saks), which is declared to 
become in inflection satsw (§§ 146, 199 b), 
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unless the learner has acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the language to have an 
instantaneous intuition of this correctly, 
he has not really learnt anything. The 
eye should be trained from the beginning 
to see what it has to see—viz., the language 
in its own characters. 

Prof. Whitney has further ‘‘ had regard to 
the practical needs of the learner,” and has 
attempted, “by the use of different sizes of 
type, &c., to make the work as usable by one 
whose object it is to acquire a knowledge of 
the classical Sanskrit alone as those are in 
which the earlier forms are not included.” I 
do not see, however, that this is possible; at 
least, it is not always done. Thus the origin 
of common forms like wtthatwm (§ 233 a), 
vatsyami (§ 167), is given in the smallest 
type. This leads me to speak of the need in 
the book of a complete index of the concrete 
forms discussed ; where a beginner is to look 
for information on the above words, wtthatwm, 
vatsyami, there is nothing in the Index to 
show. In fact, I do not think the book 
should be read by beginners, or be taken in 
hand at all until the student has worked 
through some accurate smaller grammar 
(preferably Kielhorn’s, as he has not troubled 
the reader with transliteration), in which he 
will have gained sufficient knowledge to 
handle suitably the matters discussed in Prof. 
Whitney’s work. Rowpert ATKINSON. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE annual festival of the Swiss Alpine Club 
will take place this year on Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, August 21, 22,and23. On Satur- 
day the meeting of deputies will assemble at 
Riiti; on Sunday the general meeting and the 
baaquet will be held at Rapperswyl, on the 
Lake of Ziirich ; on Monday there will be an 
excursion on the Bachtel. 


THE Surveyor-General of South Australia has 
received two reports from Mr. Oharles 
Winnecke, the leader of the Herbert River 
Exploring and Surveying Expedition, in the first 
of which he gives a brief account of his journey 
for 130 miles east of Tennant’s Creek. Tor the 
first fourteen miles the country straversed was 
very good, hard, well-grassed, and open, while 
for the next ninety-two miles it consisted of 
small patches of grass and spinifex, and for the 
last twenty-four miles it was a_ plain, 
magnificently covered with Mitchell grass. 
This plain, which was slightly undulating, 
was apparently of vast extent, and Mr. 
Winnecke reported his intention of mapping it 
as far as possible, in addition to ascertaining the 
position of Buchanan’s Creek. In his second 
letter he reports the arrival of his party at a 
—_ twenty miles west of the junction of the 

erbert and James Rivers, and that the whole 
of the country traversed after leaving Tennant’s 
Creek (about 30,000 square miles in all) 
consists, with the exception above noted, of 
rich alluvial plains with splendid grass. The 
eastern portion also is plentifully watered by 
considerable creeks or rivers, containing many 
large and permanent water-holes, some of 
which, indeed, deserve the name of small lakes. 
The soil on the plain chiefly consists of black 
and brown loam, mixed with clay, and is well 
suited for both agricultural and pastoral 
purposes ; the scrub land is described as being 
red loam and sand in places. As this tract of 
country is not adapted for triangulation, Mr. 
Winnecke has endeavoured to map the features 
in detail by means of numerous observations 


and bearings. It is also interesting to learn 





that large number of natives were met with 
during the journey, and that no trouble was 
experienced with them. 


Not content with endeavouring to reach the 
centre of Africa by means of expeditions from 
the east coast through the lake region, and from 
the west by way of the Congo, the King of the 
Belgians is about to despatch two officers to 
undertake explorations in Southern Egypt, 
with a view to the opening of communications by 
that route also. The new East Coast expedi- 
tion, under Capt. Raemackers, to which we have 
before alluded, is to take out a small steamer io 
pieces, which is to be placed on Lake Tanga- 
nyika. M. de Meuse, of the Military Carto- 
graphical Institute at Brussels, is to accompany 
the exhibition as photographer and mechanician. 


REINFORCEMENTS have recently been sent out 
to Pére Depelchin’s missionary expedition in 
the Upper Zambesi country, to which we 
referred on May 8. They left Kimberley on 
March 19, and expected to reach Tati, in the 
south of the Matabele country, about the middle 
of May. A portion of the party will then take 
a north-westerly route, cross the Zambesi, pro- 
bably to the westward of the Victoria Falls, and 
endeavour to establish themselves in the Ma- 
rutse-Mabunda country, in which Dr. Holub 
claims to have conducted extensive explora- 
tions. The remainder of the reinforcements 
will join Pere Depelchin at Gubuluwayo, 
whence another expedition will be despatched 
to King Umzila’s country, and, according to 
present accounts, they expect to meet with a 
friendly reception. We regret to learn that 
Pére Charles Fuchs, a member of Pire Depel- 
chin’s party, died at Tati on January 28 from 
the effects of the privations which the expedi- 
peg underwent on the journey from Shoshong 
to Tati. 


Lrievt.-Con. FLATTERS has just returned to 
Paris from his preliminary surveying and ex- 
ploring expedition in connexion with the pro- 
jected Trans-Sahara Railway. He left Wargla 
at the beginning of March, and succeeded in 
penetrating without much apparent difficulty 
as far south as the 26th parallel of latitude, to 
a distance of about 750 kilométres from Wargla. 
He will resume his explorations in the autumn. 
M. Choisy, the leader of another of the principal 
surveying parties, has also recently returned to 
France, and has addressed a report to thé 
Governor-General of Algeria on the subject of 
his operations, but the surveys, &c., made by 
the expedition had not been sufficiently ex- 
amined to enable him to afford much informa- 
tion as to the value of the results obtained. 


A USEFUL addition has lately been made to 
our knowledge of the Western portion of the 
Argentine Republic, which still offers a fine 
field for the adventurous explorer, as much of 
the Andes region has never yet been mapped. 
The River Neuquen has now been surveyed and 
mapped from its source down to its junction 
with the River Limay. The basins of both 
these rivers, which form the Rio Negro, have 
also been surveyed, as well as a large affluent 
of the Neuquen, which was previously quite 
unknown. ‘The operations of the surveying 
parties farther extended to the ridge of the 
Andes, on the Chilian border, which they 
mapped for a considerable distance. 


Dr. E. PIeRoTTI, an experienced traveller, 
is stated to be organising a journey to Egypt, 
Palestine, &c. The party is to leave Marseilles 
on September 2, returning on November 1. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology of Victoria.—In continuation of the 
series of works issued by the Geological Survey 
of Victoria to illustrate the palaeontology of 
this colony, Prof. McCoy has recently published 
the sixth Decade, or group of ten plates. Those 
plates include, among other things, figures of 
the gigantic extinct kangaroo, called Macropus 
Titan; of the extinct marsupial genus Proc»p- 
todon; of the ear-bones of whales (Cetotolites), 
similar to those which occur in our Suffolk 
Crag; and of a gigantic fossil species of 
spermaceti-whale termed Physetodon Baileyi, 
The figures are admirably executed, and are 
accompanied by technical descriptions from the 
experienced pen of Prof. McOoy. 


Pror. A. Foret has published a report on 
the earthquake of May 7, which seems to have 
been very local in its operation. The motion of 
the earth was felt most perceptibly in Villeneuve, 
Chillon, and Rennaz, more feebly in Montreux 
and Aigle. The air-line within whose range 
the earthquake was felt only extended to the 
distance of thirteen kilométres ; whereas that of 
the earthquake of December 30, 1879, extended 
from Chambéry to Basel, a line of two hundred 
and fifty kilometres. Villeneuve was the centre 
of the earthquake of May 7. It is the fifth 
which has been observed in Switzerland since 
the beginning of the present year. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue first part of the thirty-fourth volume of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society is 
mainly occupied with a treatise on the Sassa- 
nian Pehlevi coins by the late Dr. Mordtmann, 
who died before he could finish correcting the 
proof-sheets. The article, which is 162 pages 
long, brings the results of Pehlevi discovery u 
to the end of 1879, and forms a complete wor 
in itself, though the former works of the author 
on the same subject must be referred to for 
many descriptions which he has not repeated, 
but to which he has given full references. The 
other papers are on Abraham Firkowitsch, the 
forger, by Dr. Strack, and on the monks 
Maximus and Dfimitémés, by Dr. Cornill; ona 
rare verbal form in Sanskrit, by Prof. Aufrecht, 
and on a find of Mohammedan silver coins, of 
the Samanide dynasty, in Saxon Oberlausitz, 
by Prof. Fleischer. The last is of some im- 
portance in its bearing on mediaeval commerce. 
The catalogue of the printed books in the 
library of the Society has been published by 
Prof. Miiller; it consists of over 215 pages, and 
is divided into four sections—(1) periodical 
literature, (2) languages, (3) sciences, (4) mis- 
cellanea ; and the number of separate entries 
reaches 3,855. 


Drs. KUHN AND Soctmn, assisted by Salemann, 
Delitzsch, Kautzsch, Landauer, Erman, and 
Pietschmann, have issued the second part of 
their Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht of Oriental 
studies from October 1876 to December 1877. 
It contains short notices, arranged in a per- 
spicuous order, of all works published during 
that time in the various branches of Iranian, 
Armenian, Hebrew, Rabbinical, Aramaic, 
Arabic, Turkish, Egyptian, and North African 
scholarship; and cites reviews of most of the 
books in the principal literary journals, in- 
cluding a very large number in the ACADEMY. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New SwHaxspere Socrety.—(Friday, June 11.) 
F. J. Furntvaut, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
The papers read were (1) ‘‘On the Seasons of 
Shakspere’s Plays,” by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, 
M.A. ; (2) ‘On the Utter Failure of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Metrical or against Fletcher’s Share 
in Henry VIII,” by F, J. Furnivall, M.A. ; (3) 
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On Suicide in Shakspere,” by the Rev. J. 
Kirkman. Mr. Ellacombe found the seasons 
marked in eight of Shakspere’s Comedies, five 
Histories, and eight Tragedies. For instance, in 
Hamlet, *‘ Ophelia’s madness must be + ge in the 
early summer, i.¢., in the end of ay or the 
beginning of June; no other time will all the 
flowers mentioned fit, but for that time they are 
exact, The violets were ‘all withered ;’ but she 
could pick fennel and columbines, daisies and 
pansies, in abundance, while the evergreen rosemary 
and rue (‘which we may call Herb of Grace on 
Sundays’) would be always ready. It was the 
time of year when trees were in their full leafage, 
and so the ‘willow growing ascaunt the brook 
would show its hoar leaves in the glassy stream,’ 
while its ‘slivers’ would help her in making 
‘fantastic garlands’ ‘of crow-flowers, nettles, 
daisies, and long purples,’ or ‘dead men’s fingers,’ 
all of which she would then be able to pick in 
abundance in the meadows, but which in a few 
weeks would be all gone. Perhaps the time of 
year may have suggested to Laertes that pretty but 
gad address to his sister— 
*O Rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia !’” 


—Mr. Furnivall argued that Mr. Swinburne had 
neglected to find out the number of triple endings 
in the part of the Two Noble Kinsmen which he had 
declared to be Fletcher’s. Had he done so, he 
would have found them fewer than those in the 
Fletcher part of Henry VIII., which he declared 
was not Fletcher's; wherefore their fewness in 
Henry VIII. was no argument at all against 
Fletcher having written that part of Henry VIII. 
which Mr. Spedding, Mr. Tennyson, and all the 
best modern critics assign to him.—Mr. Kirkman 
contended that Shakspere cared less for the act 
than the motive of suicide. He classified the six- 
teen cases of it in Shakspere’s works. Three only 
of them were English—that is, Keltic—and all 
women : Lady Macbeth, Goneril, Cymbeline’s 
Queen, These sprang from inability to restrain 
remorse or disappointment ; Othello’s from desire 
to make atonement for his crime; Ophelia’s from 
temporary insanity. Timon’s was a self-ministra- 
tion of euthanasia. To Romeo and Juliet’s love 
everything else was as nothing, death but a trifle 
—a seal to their union. With Brutus and the 
Romans suicide was part of their philosophy ; with 
Cleopatra, a means to avoid annoyance. Hamlet 
was safe from suicide because he talked so much 
about it. 





PatLoLocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, June 18.) 


A. J. Ett1s, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr, 
W. R. Morfill read a paper on ‘‘Some Polabish 
Vocabularies.” This language (belonging to the 
Slavonic family) became extinct in the earlier part of 
last century ; a few lists of words, a song composed 
in it, some versions of the Lord’s Prayer, &c., are 
all that remain. These vocabularies were examined 
at some length in the paper, and many interesting 
words cited. Some of the blunders made by the 
transcribers on account of their ignorance of Slavonic 
were also given. A careful reprint of these reliquiae 
Wendicae, annotated by Dr. Pfuhl, will be found in 
the Journal of the Sorbish Literary Society. The 
laboursof Schleicher and Hilferding were discussed ; 
the former considered Polabish to belong to the 
Polish, or Lechish (to use his own phraseology), 
division of the Western Slavonic family, Kashubish 
being the link between it and the Polish properly 
so called. To this branch its laws of sted clearly 
assign it, especially the prevalence of nasals.—Mr. 
Walter K. Browne read a paper on the ‘ Distribu- 
tion of English Place Names,” in which he gave a 
table of the results obtained by examining 10,492 
names in Dugdale’s Hngland. The names were 
classified under sixty separate headings, according 
to the endings, Those ending in ton formed nearly 
one quarter of the whole, being 2,545. Ham and 
ley came next with 702 and 653 respectively, 
while 1,703 were placed under miscellaneous. 
The endings were roughly grouped according to 
their origin, whether English, British, or Norse, 
and remarks were made on some of them where the 
distribution threw light on their meaning or was 
otherwise curious, Thus Mr. Kemble’s theory 
that names ending in ‘‘ing” indicate the original 
seat of an English colony was apparently negatived } 





by the fact that the ending is almost entirely 
absent in South Suffolk. An animated discussion 
followed, in which the President, Mr. Sweet, Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Morris, and others took part, and 
which turned ly on the general principles of 
such classification and partly on the meaning of 
—— endings, as ham, ley, side, hope, and 
wic. 





EnGuisH Spetiine Rerorm Assocration.—(Annual 
Meeting, Monday, June 21.) 


Dr. W. W. Honrer in the Chair.—The Report 
stated that considerable progress had been made in 
the classification of schemes of spelling reform, and 
in making the subject known to the public. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that the association had accomplished two 
important steps in their work. They were all 
agreed as to the necessity of the reform, and what 
they now had to do was to convince the public of 
the extreme unreasonableness of the present system 
and of the possibility of remedying it. Next they 
must impartially consider the various schemes laid 
before them, and decide upon the one they should 
select as best fitted to attain its object. When 
they had done that, it would require an earnest 
propaganda to secure the adoption of any scheme by 
the public. Reviewing the history of the association, 
Dr. Hunter congratulated the members on the pro- 

is made during the first year, and the founda- 
tion they had laid for the work of the second year. 
He then spoke of the reform in the spelling of 
names of persons and places which had been 
carried out in India. In order to properly com- 
pile the statistical returns it became absolutely 
necessary to have one uniform method of spelling. 
Great objections were raised in many quarters at 
first ; but by patience the opposition was gradually 
overcome, and many of the objectors were now the 
first in acknowledging the utility of the reform, 
and in helping to perfect it. ‘*That,” said Dr. 
Hunter, ‘‘is our position this evening. We have 
done something, and by patience we shall do more. 
We have got common sense on our side, we 
have got the testimony of the most eminent 
philologers on our side, we have got an earnest 
conviction and a willingness to work on our side. 
Against us we have routine, laziness, the common 
disinclination of mankind to any change that may 
involve trouble. I feel convinced that if we will 
only work and be patient, the victory will in the 
end be on the side of earnest conviction, scientific 
principles, and commonsense.” The resolution was 
seconded by Sir Charles Trevelyan, supported by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, and unanimously adopted.—Dr. 
Gladstone moved the election of the governing body, 
with Prof. Sayce as president. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. R. N. Cust, and also unanimously 
adopted.—After the transaction of the routine 
business, the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 








FINE ART. 


Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum. Department of Coins and Medals. 
A Guide to the Select Greek and Roman 
Coins exhibited in Electrotype. (British 
Museum.) 


THE present administration of the Department 
of Coins and Medals at the British Museum 
may be pointed to as the model to be followed 
by all the other establishments of the kind in 
Europe. England may well be proud of it. 
There is nowhere existing a more fruitful and 
intelligent scientific activity, serving to better 
profit the interests of scholarship and the 
requirements of the public. The great task 
of editing and publishing the Catalogue, so 
well performed by Mr. R. 8. Poole and his 
able colleagues, Messrs. Barclay V. Head 
and Percy Gardner, is an enterprise which 
reflects the greatest honour on the learning of 
its authors, and also on the liberality of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who gener- 
ously defray the expense. Thanks to the three 





gentlemen just mentioned, London has, 
within the last few years, become one of the 
chief centres of the study of ancient medals ; 
Berlin alone can claim to rival it, for un- 
fortunately Paris, through circumstances 
which need not here be enquired into, has 
allowed the sceptre of numismatics, which 
she had so long wielded, to drop from her 
hands, 

Among the happiest ideas realised by the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum must be reckoned the 
execution of a series of reproductions in 
electrotype of the coins in the collec- 
tion which possess the greatest interest from 
the point of view of art and history. These 
reproductions are exhibited in one of the 
rooms at the Museum, and copies of them 
can be purchased on such terms that 
local museums, educational bodies, and 
private persons can now possess at small cost 
a collection of the chief monetary types of 
antiquity, brought within the reach of students 
under conditions almost equivalent to the 
examination of the originals, and far beyond 
the powers of any book to supply. Mionnet 
had this object in view in his collection of 
sulphur casts from the Cabinet de France, 
which rendered such good service to science ; 
but here we have the same idea carried into 
execution with a very superior selection of 
types, and above all by the employment of a 
far more perfect process, the products of 
which are not subject to the same risks of 
destruction. There can be no more important 
contribution toward the popularisation of 
numismatics, and toward the improvement of 
classical education by the invaluable aid of 
antiquities of this class. 

To complete the usefulness of this series of 
reproductions, which forms a history of 
monetary art from its beginning in Lydia in 
the seventh century B.c. down to the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Empire, a Catalogue 
has just been published, accompanied by seven 
plates admirably executed by the autotype 
process. Each of these plates represents one 
of the seven epochs into which the successive 
ages of Greek and Italian coinage are divided, 
according to an excellent classification, which 
can only be regarded with approval. The 
Catalogue is the work of Mr. Barclay 
V. Head, who has succeeded in making 
this volume, intended for general use, an 
excellent historical manual of the science 
of medals, in which, by his other works, 
he has already attained the rank of a 
master. I cannot too strongly recommend 
the study of this Catalogue to those who wish 
to take up the subject of numismatics. It 
is in its way a masterpiece, by the accuracy 
of its attributions, which are fully abreast of 
the latest results of science ; by the clearness 
and sober precision of its descriptions ; by the 
solid and ever ingenious scholarship of the 
notes that fix the date of minting of the 
various specimens. 

And here I have only two or three criticisms 
to make, or rather to indicate, on certain 
points of detail and matters of opinion 
whereon I differ from the author. Thus, I 
cannot agree with him in making the coinage 
of the silver tetradrachms of Athens belonging 
to the new type end with the capture of the 
city by Sylla. In fact, nearly half of these 
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pieces are certainly later in date than those 
which bear the name of King Mithridates 
and Aristion, particularly the series with two 
names of magistrates only and those with 
monograms. We must therefore admit that 
Sylla did not deprive Athens of the right of 
coining silver, and that the city of Minerva 
struck her tetradrachms down to the time of 
Augustus. Mr. Head himself has furnished 
indisputable proofs of this by his publication 
of the imitations of these tetradrachms forged 
in South Arabia. The learned writer con- 
siders the fine tetradrachm of Pyrrhus which 
he describes under No. VB 11, to be of 
Epirote manufacture. I cannot agree with 
this view, and the piece in question appears 
to me to be of Italian manufacture, coined at 
Locri, as proved by the remarkable likeness 
of the head of Zeus on the obverse to that of 
the silver coin of Locri bearing the figures of 
POMH and IIISTLS, as well as in the close 
analogy of the work on the reverse to that 
on the large bronze coins of. the Locrians, 
which are pretty nearly contemporary. I 
may add that when I travelled in Epirus 
in 1862 I did not meet with a single 
specimen of these tetradrachms; while in 
my recent tour in Calabria I saw numbers 
in all the collections, public and private, 
in the district, and the peasants brought me 
for sale specimens in a more or less perfect 
state of preservation at Strongoli, at Cotrone, 
and on the site of Locri itself; in the last- 
named locality there were twelve found 
together in the soil. From all this I conclude 
that the coins in question were minted at 
Locri on the return of Pyrrhus from Sicily 
with the money which he carried off, to supply 
his pressing needs, from the treasury of the 
temple of Persephone. And it is, if I am 
not mistaken, the image of this goddess which 
he caused to be represented on the reverse 
by way of expiation and to appease the wrath 
of Persephone, whose presence he recognised 
in the tempest that shattered his flzet im- 
mediately after the pillage of the temple. 
The numismatie history of Pyrrhus is still in 
need of revision. We have already set aside 
the coins bearing his name which were minted 


, at Syracuse; we now have to distinguish his 


Italian from his Epirote coinage. And I 
think [ can easily prove that there were 
pieces of the King of Epirus, recognisable 
by their types and workmanship, which were 
coined, not only at Locri, but also at Meta- 
pontum and among the Bruttians. 

I have pointed out these two specimens to 
show the exact nature of the points of detail 
on which I occasionally differ from Mr. Head. 
But they are very few in number, and in the 
great majority of cases I entirely agree with 
his criticisms, in which there is much that is 
novel and much that is very valuable. He 
has given us one excellent book the more, and 
I am glad to have an opportunity of publicly 
saying as much. Fe. LENoRMANT. 








THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 


THOSE who go to this exhibition with the hope 
of seeing studies and drawings by our most dis- 
tinguished painters will be disappointed. No 
dashing sketch by Mr. Millais, or harmony in 
line by Sir Frederick Leighton; no study in 
chiaroscuro by Mr. Pettie, or melody in mono- 
chrome by Mr. Albert Moore ; no learned design 





by Mr. Poynter, or refined arrangement of 
drapery by Mr. Burne Jones will delight their 
eyes. Mr. Marks is the only Academician 
represented here, and he principally by two large 
designs of Seeing and Hearing, somewhat stiff 
and uninteresting. It would almost seem from 
this exhibition that colourists and artists in 
black and white in England belonged to 
different sects, and it would certainly have 
added to the interest and variety of it if 
thera had been more studies for pictures 
in colour, and fewer works in black and 
white carried to such a point of finish as 
makes the absenco of colour an obvious matter 
for regret. There are, however, more than one 
excellent contribution of the kind alluded to 
—viz., Mr. Rooke’s elaborate, but unfortunately 
damaged, Drapery Studies for King Ahab’s 
Coveting (559), and Mr. Hamilton Maccullum’s 
masterly sketch for his picture of Water-frolic 
(560). Itis also a drawback that so many of 
the etchings have already made their appear- 
ance in periodicals and shop-windows. Such 
etchings as Mr. Herkomer’s Blind Shepherd and 
Mr. Macbeth’s Weary of Waiting it is always 
pleasant to see, and to view the ipsissimaze 
lineae of Mr. du Maurier’s and Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s designs for Punch is agreeable 
enough; but the desire for novelty is never 
stronger than in a current exhibition, and it 
meets with a good many checks at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. 

There is, nevertheless, plenty to interest and 
not a little novelty here. Even the art which 
aims at the highest imaginative expression is 
not altogether unrepresented. In Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood's “Traye Zarava (8), a study of the head 
of Christ for a picture of the Temptation, there 
is much promise, if not performance, Though 
the effects of exposure and fasting are plainly 
apparent in the wild hair and hollow cheeks, 
the faceis not without dignity, and there is some- 
thing calmer than mere human poremptoriness 
in the commanding eyes. The same artist's 
etching in illustration of the first line of 
Spenser’s Faery Queen (326) is a good begin- 
ning. 

Nor can an exhibition be said to be wanting 


| in efforts of imaginative design which contains 


Mr. Waterhouse’s A Greek Play, representing 
a section of the audience in the theatre. 
The principal figure is a woman of a grand 
type holding in her hand a fan of feathers which, 
by its shape, unobtrusively focusses the compo- 
sition. Bahind, seated on other rows, are a few 
more fizures in various well-studied attitudes 
of attention. The benches of unornamented 
massive stone give much simplicity and dignity 
to the design, which is grandly decorative with- 
out too obvious artifice. 

Equally good in different ways are Mr. Frank 
Dadd’s Waiting (558), a duel scene on a cheerless 
morning on the sea-shore; and Mr. Dollman’s 
Stage-struck (283), two little village children 
gazing with awe onachild belonging to astroll- 
ing troop of players and dressed up like a little 
columbine. There are also several other clever 
imaginative figure-drawings by English artists, 
such as Mr. Edgar Hanley’s sentimental Song 
Without Words (40), and Mr. A. ©. H. 
Luxmoore’s humorous Stimulants for the Mind 
and Body (430, 431); but it must be admitted 
that the attraction of the exhibition in this as 
in other classes of design depends greatly upon 
the work of foreign artists. In drawings to 
illustrate children’s books we are, however, here, 
as elsewhere, supreme, and no one is a greater 
master of such semi-decorative work than Mr. 
Walter Crane, some of whose designs in this 
exhibition are in his finest manner. 

For distinction and character and for perfect 
mastery over pen and brush few artists can 
compare with Seiior Jimenez y Aranda, whose 
spirited and exquisitely manipulated studies of 
Spanish life are models of expression and 
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drawing. Whether showing us the truculence 
of a Spanish peasant (313), the delights of 
idleness (34), the charms of a humorous ¢éte. 
a-téte (383), or an Htude de Nude (484), he ig 
equally accomplished and delightful. More 
wonderful still perhaps as triumphs of dexterity 
in the use of limited means are the charcoal 
drawings of M. Léon Lhermitte, who manages 
to get surprising effects of light and texture 
out of this gritty substance. It is difficult to 
know whether to admire most the wonderful 
sunniness of his butcher’s shop (82), with its 
extraordinary suggestion of raw meat; the 
clever composition of Les Glaneuses (14), the 
perfect lighting of the Choir of Notre Dame 
with its carved woodwork (345), or the subtle 
gradations and picturesque composition of the 
old houses at Morlaix, with their time-roughened 
beams and glinting panes (605). If it were 
not for the trunks of the trees, which seem to 
ba out of atmospheric perspective, his Soup 
Market at Paris (160) would be equally satis- 
factory. Very masterly also are the drawings 
in chalk and pencil of Glindoni, 

In “‘heads” more or less beautiful and 
interesting the exhibition is rich. None is 
more worthy of study than Mr. Rooke’s delicate 
pencil Portrait (186), which in technical dexterity 
and low scale of light and shade comes near to 
the old exquisite work in silverpoint. 

In landscapo Mr. Seymour Haden’s daring 
attempt to use mezzotint in combination with 
etched lines after the manner of the Liber 
Studiorum deserves careful attention. The sk 
and the castle are fine, but the composition is 
not wholly satisfactory, and the loss of his 
skilful work with the needle is more obvious 
than the gain in chiaroscuro, Mr. James 
Aumonier’s fine breezy drawing of Southwold, 
Suffolk (102), Mr. John O’Connor’s The 
River from Waterloo Bridge—Sunrise (222), 
and Mr. Alfred Parsons’ charcoal study of 
Through the Trees (211) are additional indi- 
cations that at least some of our landscape 
painters seek to base their effects on a system 
of chiaroscuro; and many another bold study 
of the same kind might bs montioned, such 
as Mr. George Lucas’ A Stormy Day of 
Margate (228), Mr. Arthur Lemon’s H»mewards 
(235), Mr. H. Fowler’s Study on the Co!ne fer 
and Mr. Winkfield’s River Steam Tugs (361 
Of the more finished drawings of landscape 
none, we think, excels in smple beauty of 
composition and accomplished randering of 
light and distance Mr. J. J. Bannatyne’s 
Archonnael Castle, Loch Awe (310), ,and there 
is much charm of atmospheric’ effect in 
Mr. H. A. Harper’s Acropolis (13) and Quiet 
Nook on the Nile (100) ; while for their bold 
endeavours to tell all that can be told m 
black and white of the mist of mountain heights 
and the fury of mountain streams The Birth- 
place of a River (81), by Mr. W. Clifton, and 
Mr. F. T. Sibley’s Stream from Llyn Idwal 
(492), deserve especial notice. Of other land- 
scapes showing great technical skill, earnest 
study of nature, power to seize transitory effects 
of light and shadow—the healthy, happy exer- 
cise of an artistic faculty satisfied mainly wi 
skill in imitation—the gallery is full. Without 
much striving after beauty of composition, an' 
inspired with little sentiment, the prevailin 
landscape art of this exhib.tion is unaffected an 
sincere. Such praise is, however, too slight 
for many we have not space to mention—Mr. 
David Law’s two etchings (24 and 25), for 
exa mple, and Mr. 0. H. Cox’s Midnight in the 
Channel (509). The gallery also contains some 
clever studies of animals by M. Langon, Mr. 
Heywood Hardy, Mr. Couldery, Mr. S. ‘f. Dadd, 
Mr. Frank E. Cox, &c. 
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ART SALES. 

We notice below an im t sale of pi°- 
tures held by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods only afew days ago; but the sale of th 
late Mr. Nathaniel Caine’s collection of pictures 
and drawings also demands some detail, which 
will be found annexed. y 

Among this rich collection of English water- 
colours we notice, by H. Goodwin, Verona, 
Piazza del Erbe, £44 2s. (Franklin) ; La Certosa, 
near Florence, £43 1s.(Franklin); Water Babies, 
£42; A Pilgrimage, £35 4s. (Powell). By J. 
W. North there was A Trout Stream, £152 5s. 
(Franklin), and some pleasant minor designs. 
By A. B. Houghton, one of the younger genera- 
tion of artists, who died prematurely, there was 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha, £44 2s. (Bell). By 
A. H. Marsh, The Old Sexton, £21; and, among 
oil pictures, Waiting for the Boats, £57 (Bar- 
tholomew). Returning to the drawings, we 
find by J. D. Watson, Meeting Daddy, £26 is. ; 
and another minor design. By W. M. Hale, 
Glen Grudie, Ross-shire, £34 138. By Basil 
Bradley, Spanish Oxen Ploughing on the South 
Downs, £71 8s. (Powell). There followed a 
beautiful series of drawings by Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, of which we note the following :— 
Burying Ground of Kinloch, Hwe, Head of 
Loch Maree, £39 18s, (Brice); The Lledi 
Valley, £24 3s. (Fine Art Society); Ulleswater, 
£52 10s. (Fine Art Society); Llyn Teewyn, an 
attractive drawing exhibited at the old Water- 
Colour Society—the place to which the artist is 
an babitual contributor—and also at the special 
Water-Colour Exhibition of the Grosvenor 
Gallery held eighteen months ago—£147 
(Barth), Also by Mr. Hunt were Barnard Castle, 
£31 10s. (Grindlay); November 11, 1 p.m.— 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery about ten 
years after its first exhibition in Pall Mall— 
£173 5s. (Barth); Scandale Beck, by Ambleside, 
£19 198. (Macnab); Study of Birches, Capel 
Curig, £21 (Vokins); Lucerne, £31 10s, (Pen- 
main); Loch Torridon, £40 19s. (Grindlay) ; 
Cloveily, £10 10s. (Penmain); Durham, from 
the Red Hills—the fine drawing seen at the 
Grosvenor Gallery—£63 (Vokins); Near Capel 
Curig, £12 1s. 6d. (Powell); and Half Speed, 
£10 10s. (Penmain). Of the pictures that fol- 
lowed, by various artists, few obtained consider- 
able prices, and many fell for very small sums. 
The following, however, are to be remarked :— 
The Robbers’ Cave, by Heywood Hardy, £57 10s. 
(Ellis); A Puritan’s Sunday in New England, 
£85 1s. (Maclean); Sweet Anne Page, by P. H. 
Calderon, R.A., £57 15s. (Williams); The Con- 
épirators—Mr, Paul Falconer Poole’s rendering 
of William Tell in the cave of the Bay of Uni, 
Lake of Lucerne—£236 (Powell); the same 
poetical painter’s Imogen and Pisanio, £55 13s. 
(Franklin); Mr. Yeames’s picture Pleading the 
Old Cause, £105 (Broadhead); O, N. Henry’s 
picture of Whitby Harbour, £48 68. (Williams) ; 
Mr. Alfred Hunt’s picture of A Sea Fret hanging 
over Dunstanborough, £220 (Ellis); his Pont-y- 
Gelli, Capel Curig, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy seven years ago, £236 5s. (Grant); 
Mr. Keeley* Halswelle’s A Roman Fruit Stall, 
painted with the artist’s usual command of 
Southern colour, £210 (Corbett); Solitude, by 
Josef Israels, £141 (Bentley); and The Last 
Breath, which is, perhaps, the masterpiece of 
this pathetic and simple poet, £850 (Agnew). 
This was the highest price of the sale. Mr. 
Caine’s collection in all realised over £5,000, 
and consisted of nearly one hundred works of 
art in oil and water-colour. On the same day 
there were sold a few important pictures 
described as ‘another property.” Here was 
Mr. Boughton’s Siren, £215 5s. (Barth), and 
his Path of Roses, £141 15s. (Agnew). We 
notice also Mr. Long’s La Gitana, painted in 
1869, £147 (Hall); a Lullaby, a finely coloured 
work of Mr. Hook, £446 (Lewis) ; and Venus at 
the Bath, by Mr. Albert Moore, £115 10s. 





(Williams). The pictures of Mr. Albert Moore— 
admittedly among the most distinguished of 
modern times—have appeared, we believe, but 
rarely inan auction-room. The present example 
was of large size, but not of high finish. Its 
title to some extent distinguishes it from the 
majority of the artist’s works, as he would here 
seem to have aimed at the rendering of definite 
subject. His Venus, an admirable ideal of 
beauty—a pretty piece of ‘‘ modernité ” studied 
with a reminiscence of the Greek—is, unlike the 
more recent of his decorative women, entirely 
nude. The draperies of which Mr. Albert 
Moore in his later practice makes so much, not 
only as regards the exquisiteness of their folds, 
but as regards their texture and hue, are here 
very much subordinated to the display of the 
figure, and serve only as an agreeable and 
suitable back-ground of raiment maintained 
behind the figure. This admirable work, which, 
though as we said less elaborate than usual, 
and more decidedly sketchy, is yet studied from 
the figure with the greatest refinement of per- 
ception and sureness of hand, was knocked 
down for the sum of £115 (Williams). Few, 
except the pictures we haye named are worth 
any full record. 

Mr. Rougier’s collection of pictures, sold by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods last Satur- 
day, contained some good modern pictures by 
various artists; but it was chiefly noticeable 
for the collector’s possession of several of the 
finest works of John Phillip—those in which 
he dealt almost exclusively with Southern 
subjects, and chiefly with subjects drawn directly 
from his long sojourn in Spain. Phillip is 
probably a painter whom the aesthetic tastes of 
the day have been somewhat inclined until 
lately to underrate; and it is well that there 
should be some reaction, even though such 
reaction should never go so far as wholly to 
reinstate this brilliant artist in the position 
which he occupied during the period of his 
greatest popularity—the last few years of his 
life. Phillip was certainly—as was elsewhere 
said of him, @ propos of this sale—a master of 
colour and of character. It is no less true that 
he was deficient in chastened design, in accuracy 
of draughtsmanship, and in the expression of 
sentiment. The chief picture sold from his 
brush on Saturday was The Chat round the 
Brassero—a vivacious and nobly coloured group 
of Spanish middle-class and lower-class folk, 
priest and woman and girl, warming themselves 
by the fire in the middle of the room. The 
work displays the artist’s gifts most thoroughly 
—his humorous appreciation of character as 
well as his command over fine colour. It is 
stated in a daily contemporary that the owner 
of this picture had refused 3,000 guineas for 
this work, but that the sum of 2,040 guineas 
which it reached in Saturday’s sale was no 
doubt much in excess of what John Phillip 
received for it. Its purchaser on Saturday 
last, we may add, was Mr. Wertheimer. The 
Evil Eye—a vivid scene in the open-air vegetable 
and fruit market of a Spanish street or piazza 
—sold for 210 guineas (Agnew). Dolcres, a 
Spanish Widow—an exceedingly noble study of 
colour and an accurate rendering of Spanish 
character—sold for 700 guineas. The Grape 
Gatherer, Andalusta—a single female figure 
under the cool shadow of vine leaves—realised 
490 guineas, Mr. Agnew being the purchaser. 
The Toilet went for 100 guineas. It was con- 
sidered a less desirable and characteristic pos- 
session, though it possessed talent. Pasquiccia, 
a Roman Girl, which had been the round of 
several exhibitions, sold for 200 guineas, On 
the whole, it would appear from this sale that 
the exceptional and sterling merits of Phillip as 
a colourist will tend to command for his work 
in the future at least as high a level as it has 
been accustomed to attain during the last few 





years. Many artists who made their fame at 


the time when he made his—a quarter of a 
century ago or rather better—have been unable 
to retain it. There are sufficient examples of 
the failure of refined sentiment when unsu 
ported by the adequate means of pictorial 
expression. John Phillip had but little senti- 
ment, or put little of what he had into his art, 
But there can be no doubt that his control of 
splendid colour ensures him a rank in art which 
many of his contemporaries now living cannot 
hope to preserve. 

Among other pictures belonging to Mr. 
Rougier and sold on Saturday, dling with the 
examples of Phillip, there occurred The Avenue, 
by Thomas Creswick, R.A., 280 guineas 
(Maclean) ; the Salmon Trap on the Tees, by the 
same, 260 guineas (Colnaghi); Pineapple, 
Grapes, and Plums—a sufficiently brilliant, if 
not really beautiful, specimen of modern still- 
life painting by W. Duffield—124 guineas 
(Arthur Tooth); The Quarrel of Doll Tearsheet, 
a picture by Augustus Egg, and by no means 
his best work, 84 guineas (Peek); The Last 
Sunday at Whitehall in the time of Charles the 
Second, by W. P. Frith, R.A.—an exceedingly 
skilful smaller version, we believe, of the famous 
picture, possessing qualities of colour and ex- 
pression not always to be found in Mr. Frith’s 
pictures—250 guineas (Agnew); Shelling Peas, 
by Edouard Frére, 220 guineas (Agnew); The 
Frightened Lady, by W. P. Frith, B.A., 132 
guineas (Tooth) ; Jn the Triforium—a study of a 
red-robed Cardinal in an entourage of Gothic 
architecture—by W. Orchardson, 121 guineas 
(Arthur Tooth) ; and Getting Rid of State Secrets, 
by John Pettie—a luminous and dramatic paint- 
ing of a Cardinal burning dangerous documents 
—175 guineas (Agnew). 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. James Darrornz, who died on the 8th 
of this month, is a writer who is known chiefl 
by his connexion with the Art Journal, of whi 
he has been for many years associate-editor, 
Although the Art Journal has now several com- 
petitors, it must not be forgotten that at the 
time when it was started, more than forty years 
ago, it stood entirely alone in its endeavour to 
diffuse a knowledge of, and a taste for good art in 
avery inartistic generation. It has, in fact, done 
good service to art through a long and suc- 
cessful career, and much of this service has 
been due to Mr. James Dafforne, whose bio- 
graphies of many of our great English artists 
have been published in its pages. Mr. Daff rne 
was not a brilliant writer, nor had he that keen 
critical insight which distinguishes several of 
our writers upon art atthe present day; but his 
style was unaffected, his information large, and 
his industry unabating. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Webb, 
who, in the early days of the South Kensington 
Museum, acted as agent to that institution and 
to the British Museum, and was instrumental 
in securing for the country portions of the 
Bernal and Soulages collections ; of Mr. Charles 
George Lewis, the engraver of several of Sir EH. 
Landseer’s and Rosa Bonheur’s pictures; and 
of Prof. Strack, chief architect to the German 
Emperor, and architect of the Berlin National 
Gallery and of the Column of Victory. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual meeting of the Cambrian Archac- 
ological Association will be held this year at 
Pembroke, and will begin on Monday, August 
23. Mr. C. E. G. Phillips, of Picton Castle, 
has accepted the office of president for the 
ensuing year. A list of members has just been 
published, by which it appears that the society 





continues in a flourishing condition. 
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ConsIDERING the great difficulties which had 
to be overcome, the photographs of the tableaux 
vivants at Oromwell House, taken by Mr. 
van der Weyde, now on exhibition at his rooms 
in Regent Street, are very successful. The 
exquisite gradations of light and shade which 
can be obtained by his management of electric 
light are too well known to need mention. 
Although he was not able to use his most 
delicate arrangements or safest plates on this 
occasion, and some of the groups are therefore 
not as sharp or focussed quite as well as they 
might be, many of them have resulted in 
beautiful pictures. Luckily the most artistic 
groups seem to have come out best. The tableaux 
of the figures of the Master of Ravenswood (Mr. 
Arthur Gwynne James) and Lucy Ashton (Miss 
Eva Otway), grouped by Mr. Millais, and of 
Roland Graeme (Mr. A. Wedderburn) and 
Catherine Seyton (Miss Mortlock), arranged by 
Mr. Sant, are particularly good. Other charm- 
ing groups are those of Minna (Miss Williams) 
and Brenda (Miss A. Greville), posed by Mr. 
Fildes; and of Rowena (Mrs. Arthur Fairfield) 
and Rebecca (Lady Garvagh). The last-named 
lady, however, appears to most advantage in a 
scene with Ivanhoe (Mr. Frewen), arranged by 
Mr. Sant. The most successful of the larger 

anne are those from The Antiquary arranged by 
Afr. . D. Leslie. Mrs. Langtry as Effie Deans, 
posed by Mr. Millais after his well-known 
picture, was one of the most successful tableaua, 
and will shortly be added to the gallery. 


Dr. J. P. RIcHTER proposes to issue by sub- 
scription, with Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo., 
The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci. Dr. 
Richter has carefully examined, among others, 
the nine MSS. of Leonardo preserved in Eng- 
land, and has discovered the original text of the 
Trattato della Pittura, with a number of chapters 
not found in the current editions. This text he 
will now publish, with exact reproductions of 
numerous diagrams, sketches, and drawings, by 
Leonardo’s own hand. Among other hitherto 
unknown materials, the book will contain 
Leonardo’s projects for his works of art, his 
opinions on sculpture, numerous architectural 
studies for the construction of cupolas, &c., 
notes on pupils and other artists who lived in 
his house, suggestions and plans for the con- 
struction of a painter's studio, remarks on 
events of his own life and on more or less dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, notes on an eruption 
of Mount Aetna, on the Alps, on the Island of 
Cyprus, and on the Nile; a plan for an arched 

‘bridge over the Golden Horn, &c., as well as 
his humorous writings, ‘‘ facetiae,” rebuses, 
&c. The publication of the original text will 
be accompanied by a translation, and by ex- 
planatory notes by the editor. Leonardo's 
writings on architecture will be commented on 
by Baron Henry de Geymuller, of Paris. The 
subscription price will be eight guineas. 


WE are very glad to hear that the proprietors 
of the Graphic are going to set up a school for 
wood engraving. The art is not out of fashion 
at all; the more or less detestable processes of 
mechanical reproduction are not going to super- 
sede it; but it has beon feared that they would, 
and this and other causes have done something 
to diminish the supply of those who bade fair 
to be excellent wood engravers. In the Graphic 
school no premium will be required, and those 
without some gifts will not be instructed at all. 
Selection of candidates for the five years’ 
gratuitous teaching will be based upon the 
quality of such drawings as may be submitted 
under cover to the manager of the Graphic. 
The working hours which will be fixed upon 
will not interfere with attendance upon the 
evening classes of the Government schools of 
design. Much artistic work has now fallen 


into the hands of foreigners, and the rest will 
probably follow unless some such step as that 


now to be taken by the proprietors of the 
Graphic should succeed. We trust it will in 
the land that produced Bewick, the reviver of 
this beautiful art. 


WE have already given from time to time an 
account of the chief purchases and acquisitions 
made by the Department of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum during the past year ; 
it therefore only remains to notice a few of the 
arrangements chronicled in the’new Report that 
have been carried out for facilitating the labours 
of art students and promoting art research. 
In the first place it may be mentioned that the 
library of books of reference, kept in the Print 
Room, has been re-arranged and provided with 
press marks, and the catalogue has been finished, 
and is now bound in five volumes, containing 
1,206 titles. This will save the student much 
trouble, by preventing the need of continual 
recourse to the Reading Room. The vast series 
of reproductions by Braun of Dornach, from 
drawings by Old Masters in all the public 
galleries in Europe, has been completed by 
the mounting of 671 carbon photographs from 
the Dresden Gallery. These will now all be 
re-arranged, and the work of each master 
placed together, so that the student will be 
able to compare all the known examples of a 
master’s work, existing in great foreign collec- 
tions, without the need of leaving his seat in 
the Print Room. Such an advantage, as the 
report well remarks, it is ‘‘ hardly possible to 
overrate.” The prints, &c., of the Slade Oollec- 
tion, hitherto kept separate, have been incor- 
porated with theother works of the masters whom 
they represent; an index of artists’ names has 
been prepared to the collection of English 
drawings; the collection of British Institution 
catalogues has been arranged; a translation has 
been begun of Heller’s vast catalogue of 
Albrecht Diirer’s works; titles have been pre- 
pared in large numbers for the proposed printed 
catalogue of the department; and a vast 
amount of other work has been done, all with the 
view of making the Print Room more generally 
useful for purposes of study and research. 
The chief bequest of late has been that of the 
Henderson Collection of drawings by Girtin, 
Miiller, Turner, and others, noticed in the 
Acapemy of January 25,1879. These drawings 
have been arranged this year on screens in the 
King’s Library, together with the early playing 
cards of various countries presented by Gen. 
Meyrick. The acquisitions of the year amount 
altogether to 4,750, of which 242 have been by 
presentation. Want of space, unfortunately, 
prevents our describing any of these in detail, 
but we may state that they include 460 
examples of the Italian school, 363 of the 
German, 531 of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
1,002 of the French and 1,976 of the English 
school. 

AT the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, Mr. Redfarn exhibited an 
ancient tally-board, which he described as prob- 
ably of late sixteenth- or early seventeenth- 
century work, of dark oak, carved in relief, and 
divided into small panels, each of which contains 
a representation of a peacock, a hooded falcon, 
a swan, or some other bird; the lower part is 
formed as a shield, which has on its face two 
smaller shields, suspended from a hunting horn. 
One of these shields bears the arms of the Lucy 
family, and the other what appears to be the 
arms of the city of Amsterdam. This tally- 
board is supposed to have been used for keeping 
the record of the game supply at some house of 
importance. Shakspere makes mention of the 
tally in the play of Henry VJ, and in Sonnet 
CXXxii. 


A Bust of the poet Moore has just been 
unveiled in the Central Park, New York. The 
sculptor is Mr. D. B. Sheahan. 





A VERY successful etching of Mr. Dante G. 








ee 


Rossetti has just been produced by Mr. M. L, 
Menpes, an artist who recently executed a full- 
length etching of Miss Ellen Terry. 


TE Pria de Salon has been gained this year 
by a sculptor, M. Suchetet, who also gained a 
second-class medal, for his beautiful plaster 
figure of Byblis, a daughter of Miletos, who, 
falling into love-melancholy, was changed by the 
gods into a river. 


THE jury of the Paris Salon have made the 
following awards:—The prix d'honneur for 
painting to M. Morot for his picture Le Bon 
Samaritain; the prix d'honneur in sculpture 
to M. Thomas, for his statue of Mgr. Landriot; 
four first-class medals in painting to MM. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Lerolle, Fernand Pelez, and 
Cazin; in sculpture one first-class medal, as 
already stated, to M. Lanson, and seven second. 
class to MM. Suchetet, Boisseau, Lefebvre, 
Barran, Dumaige, Gemito, and Lombard; in 
engraving one first-class medal to M. Waltner; 
2 precy one first-class medal to M, 

aulin. 


THE seventh number of the American Art 
Review is hardly up to the usual level. There 
is, it is true, a charming etching by Mr. A. F, 
Bellows, A Mill-pond at Windsor, Connecticut ; 
and a rather powerful rendering in black and 
white, by Mr. S. J. Ferris, of Géréme’s Old 
Clothes Dealer, Cairo; but the bulk of the letter- 
press and many of the other illustrations are 
uninteresting. Mr. W. J. Linton’s third cha pter, 
on the history of wood-engraving in America, is 
not without value, but the cuts which illustrate 
it are by the nature of the case very ordinary, 
Mr. OC. H. Hart sends a second article on the 
gallery of the Philadelphian collector, Mr. H. 
C. Gibson, one of those millionaires in whom 
the soul of the Parisian dealers rejoices. Per- 
haps the most useful pages in the number are 
those two in which Mr. C. 0. Perkins proceeds 
with his ‘‘ Ancient Literary Sources of the 
History of the Formative Arts among the 
Greeks,” dealing this time with the Telchines, 
the Rhodian ministers of Poseidon, with func- 
tions like those of the Daktyles and the 
Cyclopes. Mr. Perkins gives a full catalogue 
of all the passages, from Strabo, Eustathius, 
Statius, &c., in which they are men- 

oned. 








THE STAGE. 


We hear that the next Shaksperian revival 
conducted by Miss Litton at the Imperial 
Theatre will be that of Much Ado about Nothing, 
in which the admirable actress of Rosalind will 
perform the part of Beatrica. This revival is 
likely to take place about the beginning of the 
month of October. 


WE doubt if the company of the Palais Royal, 
which is playing here this week, has not had 
its day. It includes some excellent comic 
actors, and no doubt an adequate supply of 
attractive young women ; but as its performances 
cannot claim to be of a classic order, they must 
be subject to caprices of fashion. And in Paris 
of late these caprices have not, we think, been 
in their fayour. The actors generally play very 
well together, and one has only to regret that that 
which is set down for them to play is often so 
little worth playing. The Palais Royal has long 
been the recognised home of vulgar fun. Coarse- 
ness was there at its ease, and bad taste was there 
exquisitely satisfied. The Palais Royal actors 
were admirably versed in the business of putting 
an artistic aspect upon ugly things. The 
mind of the licenser of plays has, it seems, 
been greatly exercised on fhe subject of licens- 
ing for performance in England many of the 
more famous plays of this theatre, and Mr. 
Pigott’s fayours have been naturally restrained 
within the narrowest limits. This has put 
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Mr. Hollingshead into an awkward position, 
as it appeared doubtful whether the appetites 
of the English subscriber could fairly be ap- 
by the Cagnotte, or by pieces equally 
innocuous. A certain portion of the public 
will fail to sympathise with Mr. Hollingshead 
in his difficulties, but it should at least re- 
member that the manager of the Gaiety is a 
consistent free-trader. More than this, he 1s, like 
the most celebrated inhabitant of Westbourne 
Grove, a ‘‘universal provider.” If the one 
gentleman can be persuaded to supply every 
material and social want, from bedding to 
knick-knacks, and from confectionery to a foot- 
man—or even, a8 rumour relates, a guest—at a 
dinner party, the other deals in commodities 
scarcely less varied, and drives a brisk trade 
now in the legs of the Hanlon-Lees and now 
in the genius of Sarah Bernhardt. If we do 
not personally suffer much by the fact that the 
repertory of the Palais Royal is somewhat 
curtailed at the Gaiety, we may yet regret what 
may interfere with the enterprise of the most 
enterprising and the most modern of theatrical 
manager. Forthe sightof innumerable novelties 
the playgoer is indebted to Mr. Hollingshead, 
and his services in the display of Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s art would alone atone for the 
occasional insistence upon less tasteful per- 
formance. It is proper to add that the perform- 
ance of La Cagnotte on Monday gave great 
satisfaction to many among the audience. 

TuE new little piece at the Folly Theatre— 
Hester’s Mystery, by Mr. Pinero—we have only 
lately had the opportunity of seeing. It is 
probably the brightest short piece now being 

layed in London, and in some respects is even 

tter worth going to than Mr. Byron’s Upper 
Crust, which is the principal piece of the even- 
ing at the same play-house. The Upper Crust, 
of course, has the attraction of Mr. Byron’s 
sharp wit; Mr. Pinero’s talent is rather of 
genial humour than of wit. The Upper Crust, 
too, has the advantage of Mr. Toole’s acting, 
and the excellent low comedian has never been 
less merely grotesque and funny than in the 
part he is now playing. But Mr. Byron’s 
comedy is not well interpreted throughout. If 
Mr. Toole’s Doublechicks is both entertaining 
and touching, and Mr. Billington’s Lord 
Hesketh natural and appropriate, we could also 
name in this comedy certain yery ill-played 
parts, while in Hester’s Mystery everything is 
welldone. The story counts for next to nothing 
in this agreeable little piece, but it is most 
adroitly told; it is enlivened with humour, and 
with true touches of character. Certainly we 
take exception to one of the personages. The 
clerical looking son of the schoolmistress bears 
painful resemblance to the politer villains of 
melodrama. He is to be classed among unreal 
and conventional things. But the shrewish 
farming woman is good, and is acted shrewishly 
by Miss Eliza Johnstone; the young husband 
who seeks employment as a labourer is repre- 
sented by a manly performer; the old rustic, 
whose heart is good but whose wits are hope- 
lessly dull, is played with great freshness, truth, 
and simplicity by Mr. G. Shelton; and the 
heroine, Hester, has as her representative a 
young actress of excellent liveliness and mobility 
of expression and of great variety of resource 
—indeed, Miss Effie Liston plays the part in a 
way that could not possibly be bettered, so 
brightly and naturally that her performance 
alone would make the thing worth seeing. The 
theatre is fortunete in having found in Mr. 
Pinero a writer who combines with stage know- 
ledge the will and the faculty to be realistic and 
vivid rather than artificial and mannered, and 
Mr. Pinero is fortunate in haying his work 
interpreted with worthy success. 

THE Dutch actors have taken their leave of 
us—they rdturn to their own land with few 
spoils but with much honour. Had they had 





the courage to stay a week or so longer, the 
great public would probably have proffered its 
money profusely at the doors of their enter- 
tainment, for the press has spoken with complete 
unanimity as to their merits, and the audiences 
have nightly increased and been nightly getting 
more fashionable, though they began by bein 
terribly thin. Among the more intellectu 
playgoers the impression the Dutch actors have 
made is so profound that we have little doubt 
that a well-organised re-engagement of them 
on another occasion might be made thoroughly 
remunerative. For the time, however, they are 
lost to us—perhaps for a long time—and with 
them the most unremittingly artistic entertain- 
ment that London has seen this season. Such 
an ensemble exists nowhere else within the four 
seas. 


AT Sadler’s Wells Theatre The Danites is 
immediately to be succeeded by a carefully 
organised revival of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


WE read in the Pall Mall Gazette of a fow 
days ago so appropriate an occasional note on the 
question of the theatre that we now put its 
substance before the readers of this journal. It 
is written @ propos of the endeavour now being 
made by the Comédie Francaise to wrest heavy 
‘*damages”’ from Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt on 
account of her having left that society. Maitre 
Allou appears to have been instructed to assure 
the court that the ‘“‘ punishment” of Mdlle, Bern- 
hardt had already begun in the shape of the 
encouragement and applause bestowed upon 
her successors — solar on Mdlle. Bartet. 
‘* This,” remarks the Pali Mall, ‘‘is equivalent 
to an insinuation that the Comédie Frangaise 
can yery well afford to dispense with Mdlle. 
Bernhardt’s services, yet they proceed to claim 
300,000 frs. from her as damages for her 
running away.” ‘The truth is,’ adds our 
contemporary, ‘‘ that the conventional stars of 
the Maison de Molitre dislike and are as jealous 
of the unconventional Sarah as their prede- 
cessors, a generation since, disliked and were 
jealous of Rachel.” The original salary of that 
wonderful actress as a pensionnaire of the Fran- 
caise was, it appears, about a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. When the receipts of the 
theatre on the nights on which she appeared 
increased sixfold, her salary was considerably 
raised, though with ‘‘ infinite reluctance aud 
dismal grumbling.” It continued to be in- 
creased as her genius became the great attrac- 
tion to the theatre and the source of its for- 
tunes. ‘‘ But,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, very 
truly, ‘‘ the Comédie Frangaise, faithful to cor- 
porate and academic traditions all over the 
world, never ceased to disparage the talent of 
its unconventional member.” 











MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE London Musical Society gave a concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, June 17, 
and attempted a performance of Cherubini’s 
Requiem in OC minor. This mass, composed 
in 1816 for the anniversary of the death of 
King Louis XVI., is one of the purest and 
noblest examples of sacred art. The rendering 
of this great work by the new society was not 
good; indeed we may frankly say that it was 
very bad. The ¢empi were hurried, the numerous 
pp marks were all but ignored, and the whole 
performance was so sadly wanting in accuracy, 
precision, and light and shade that the solemn 
power and marvellous delicacy of the music 
were completely lost. Mr. Barnby, the con- 
ductor, tried repeatedly by violent means to 
improve the state of things; with his bdton he 
beat his score in a most unmerciful manner, 
but produced only an additional and very 


unmusical accompaniment. The second part 
of the concert commenced with an overture 
in F, Des Teufel’s Lustschloss, by F. Schubert. 
It gives one an interesting proof of the com- 
poser’s youthful and lively imagination, for it 
was written when he was but seventeen years 
old, and forms the introduction to an opera of 
the same name. The original score was given 
by Schubert to a Herr Hiittenbrenner, who 
valued it so little that in 1848 his servants used 
the second act to light the house fires. The 
overture, performed here for the first time in 
England, was first publicly played at Vienna in 
1861. The concert concluded with Smart’s 
Bride of Dunkerron; the solo parts were well 
rendered by Viscountess Folkestone, Messrs. 
Charles Wade, and Frederic King. 


Mdme. Sainton-Dolby gave her annual con- 
cert on Thursiay afternoon, June 17, at 
the Steinway Hall. Miss Frances Carew, 
Miss Blackwell, and others sang various solos, 
showing the agreeable and natural result of 
careful and experienced training. The concerted 
music (Schubert’s God in Nature and a chorus b 
Gabussi) was rendered with precision and deli- 
cacy. The second part of the concert was prin- 
cipally devoted to Franz Abt’s light and pleasing 
cantata for female voices, Cinderella. Miss Julia 
Wigan and Miss Adela Vernon, two former 
pupils of Mdme. Sainton, sang in place of 
Miss Kelly, who, through illness, was absent. 
The concerted music was conducted in a vigorous 
and able manner by M. Sainton. Herr Leipold, 
by his excellent accompaniments, greatly added 
to the general success. 


At the sixth concert of the Musical Union 
last Tuesday, Herr Auer was again leading 
violinist, and M. Joseph Wieniawski pianist. 
The concerted pieces were quartetts by Haydn 
and Beethoven and Mendelssohn’s O minor trio. 
Herr Auer contributed two solos: a melody by 
Rubinstein, and a difficult and effective taren- 
tella of his own, both of which were given 
with great charm and purity of intonation. 
M. Wieniawski played Ohopin’s ballade in G 
minor, a wazurka of his own, and for an 
encore Ohopin’s Z'arentelle. Prof. Ella came 
forward, and in a few simple words announced 
that, with the last .Matinée on June 29,the 
concerts of the Musical Union would come 
to a close, but that he intended, however, 
health and strength permitting, to give once a 
year a Grand Matinée. 

M. J. Wieniawski gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, June 
16. The attendance was very large. He 
played Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (op. 
31), and pieces by Schumann, Chopin, Lisat, 
&c. He has a firm and powerful touch neat 
and brilliant execution, but his playing is 
lacking in delicacy and charm. 

Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert gave the last 
of their fourth series of concerts at the Royal 
Academy last Saturday. These concerts deserve 
a word of notice. The programmes are always 
well selected, and the performances bear traces 
of careful and patient rehearsal. The quartetts 
on Saturday were Schumann in A major (op. 
41) and Beethoven in O sharp minor {o. 132). 
Beethoven’s sonata in D (op. 102) for piano 
and violoncello was well rendered by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Herr Daubert. The 
difficult jinale (allegro fugato) was specially 
well played by both artists. Mr. J. Sauvage 
was the vocalist. 

A recital was given at the Royal Academy 
on Wednesday, June 16, by Herr Max 
Laistner. He possesses excellent fingers, 
and plays with much taste and refinement. 
His most important solos were Weber’s very 
difficult sonata in A flat and three pieces 


by Chopin. Herr Emil Mahr gave a good 
reading of Bach’s chaconne for violin. C) 


concert concluded with Brahms’ pianoforte 





quintett, J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 
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THEATRES. 








(}. 9 UBF THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Madame MODJESKA will appear to-night, at 8, in Mr. J. MORTIMER's 
successful Play, HEARTSEASE, 
Mesdames Modjeska, Emery, Varre, Giffard, and Le Thiére; Messrs. Dacre, 
Price, Holman, Darley, Douglas, Phipps, and Anson. 
Box-office open from 11 to 5. No fees. 





R UR Y L AN E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
AS YOU LIKE IT, 

To-night, under the direction of Miss Litton, in which Messrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Lionel Brough, W. Farren, Kyrle Bellew, F. Everill, E. F. Edgar, 
J. Bannister, E. Coe, F. Charles, Miss Cresswel!, Miss Sylvia Hodson, Miss 
Roberts, and Miss Lytton will appear. The scenery painted by Mr. Per- 
kins, the Dresses by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the Music arranged by Mr. 
Barnard. The glees and incidental music will be given by an increased 
chorus, together with the new Wedding March composed by Mrs. Tom 
TAYLOR. 

At 7.30, NO. 1 ROUND THE CORNER, 

Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Everill. 

At 8.10, AS YOU LIKE IT, 

Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. Box-office now open, 





UKE’S THEATRE, Holborn. 


Mr. C. WILMOT, Lessee and Manager, 
PAUL MERITT'S great Drama, 
NEW BABYLON, 
Miss CAROLINE HILL and powerful company. 
The Collision at Sca—Tattersall’s—Bal Musque at Cremorne--Goodwood 
Races—Thames Embankment by Night—Seven Dials, &c. 


**Startlingly realistic.” *‘* Tne greatest spectacle ever seen.”—Vide Press. 
ForLyY THEATR E 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

To-night, 8lst time, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, 
by Henry J. BYRON, called 

THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, K. W. Garden, T. Sidney, and E, D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a new and original Comedy, in one act, by A. W. 
PINERO, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s, to £33s. Nofree list. No fees for booking. 


GLOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 

This evening, at 8.15, the celebrated 

LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 

Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Emma Chambers; Messrs, 
Harry Paulton, Loredan, Darrell, Ashford, and Shiel Barry. Full chorus. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by 

THE AREA BELLE, 

Mesdames Hilton, Graham ; Messrs. Osborn, Ashford, &c. 

Doors open at 7, 


YCEUM THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry IRVING. 
Every evening (except Saturdays), at 7.45, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—223rd time. 
Terminating with the Trial Scene, 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Concluding with an Idyll by at wus, entitled 


HE 

IOLANTHE—Miss ELLEN TERRY. COUNT TRISTAN—Mr, IRVING. 

***Tolanthe’ was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and is a pronounced 
success.”—Morning Post. 

Every Saturday evening, at 8.20, THE BELLS (MATTHIAS—Mr. IRVING) 
and IOLANTHE (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TEKRY). 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
every SATURDAY, at 2 o’clock. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY, 
Box-oflice, under direction of Mr. HURST, open from 10 to 5, 


K 
N Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8, F. BATEMAN. 
Shakspere’s MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 

For a limited number of nights. Produced by Mr. EDWARD SAKER, of the 
Alexandra Theatre, with the completeness which has commanded success 
in Liverpool, Dubin, Brighton, &c. An efficient dramatic company, 
beautiful clussic and sylvan scenery, magnificent dresses and appoint- 
ments, an orchestra and chorus expressly selected for the performance of 
Mendelssohn's music, and a troupe of gifted child-artists as Oberon, 
T.tania, Puck, &e. (who have gained extraordinary favour wherever they 
have sppeared by their remarkable ability), will, Mrs Bateman trusts, 
cain for Mr. Saker's production of this exquisite Play the same popularity 
£ bas won elsewhere, 

















W SADLER’S WELLES. 





a 7 ' 
pr NCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. FDGAR BRUCE. 
This evening, at 7.50, an original Comedietta, 
A PP= PAIR, 
By 8. Tu&YRE SMITH. 
At 8.40, HERMAN MERIVALE and F, C, GRoves's original Play, 
FORGET-ME-NOT 
(By arrangement with Miss Genevi¢ve Ward). 

Characters by Miss Genevitve Ward, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Kate 
Pattison, Miss Annie Layton, Miss Gertrude Tempest, Mrs, Bernard Beere ; 
Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Flockton, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Edwin Bailey, 
Mr. Ian Kovertson, and Mr, Edgar Bruce. 

Doors open at 7.50, No Fees of any description. 





r ’ x? y " La hd 
OYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 
This evening, at 8, DAzin’s Opera Comique, “Le Voyage en 
Chine ;” or, THE OBSTINATE BRETONS. 
Messrs. Hal’am, Craven, Carson, Granville, Williams ; Mesdames Petrelli, 
Muucey, Seaton, and May Bulmer, Malle. Rokey in French Kevels, 
Preceded, at 7.3v, by THE BLIND BEGGALS, 
Messrs, Peyton and Wilton, 





OYALTY THEATRE. 


, . Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER, 
Every evening, at 8, enthusiastic reception of the Comedy of 
FA 4 SHAME, 


and the Burlesque, SONNAMBULA, 
Misses Kate Lawler, Maude Brennan, Marion West, Fanny Co'e 
—_ —, my a eas Messrs, Charles Sugden, (Charles 
jroves, H. M. Pitt, Fran yatt, H. Hamilton, Geo: Canni leigh, 
and Edward Righton. ; ; Dail an 
Doors open at 7.30, Box-oflice daily No booking fees, 





MAIDEN 


* He not only tells us that 
the reader.”—Hxraminer. 


the same note of feeling as that of these poems. . . . 


DR. GORDON HAKE’S NEW POEMS. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 


ECSTASY. 


By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 
Author of “ Parables and Tales,” ‘‘ New Symbols,” ‘‘ Legends of the Morrow,” &c. 
‘Dr. Hake holds a separate position in modern poetic literature, of which, indeed, he is an interesting phenomenon, 


The ‘ Betrothed,’ the ‘ Heart-Broken,’ the ‘ Self-Conscious’—self-conscious of new-awakened passion —these are subjects 
with which Dr. Hake deals ing pene ed and in the manner of a ‘ subtle-souled psychologist.’ *—Pall Mall Gazeth 
e 


s | sees the vision of beauty, but he opens the eyes to behold it. Again and again, in lan- 
guage of unsurpassed felicity, Dr. Hake flashes that very light which illuminates his own vision upon the mind’s eye of 


‘** Dr. Hake differs from Wordsworth as far as poet —a from poet ; nor have we ever read anything that sounded 


ook is altogether a memorable one.””—Pen. 


Lonpoy: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapm1y, W. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
A FEW WEEKS upon the CONTINENT. By the Duke of ARGYLL, 
THE INDIAN DILEMMA. By Major H. Grey, C.8.1. 
ON the SOURCES of GERMAN DISCONTENT. By Dr. KARL HILLEBRAND. 
FREE TRADE, from an AMERICAN STAND-POINT. By ALBERT J. 
LEFFINGWELL, 
= gg LETTERS of JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. By AN OxFoRD 
UPIL. . 
HOW the INCOME TAX can be ABOLISHED. By LONSDALE BRADLEY. 
THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. By FRANGOIS LENORMANT. II, 
POSTAL NOTES, MONEY ORDERS, and BANK CHEQUES. 
Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
FROM FAUST to MR. PICKWICK. By MATTHEW BROWNE. 
London ; STRAHAN & CO. (LIMITED), 34, Paternoster-row. 
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Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For JULY 1. 
| Recollections of an Anglo-Indian 

Chaplain. 

Luxurious Bathing. 

A Few more Words about the 
Anudiphoue, 

At the Trois Etoilcs. 

Fresh Discoveries of Coal in Stafford- 


Population! by W. Chambers. 

A Few Words about Food Keform, 
A Conspirator in Spite of Myself. 
David Garrick, 

Stray Thoughts in a Library. 

A Kentish Stream. 

A Nest-Building Water-Beetle. 


Passengers’ Luggage. shire. 

Judge Bathgate’s Lecturing Ex- | Rural Cricket; by ‘ Saxon.” 
cursions; w.c Recollections of an Equestrian 

Some Scientific Hoaxes. Manager. 


The Mouth : Science and Arts. 
| Four Poetical Pieces. 


Burnham Beeches. 
The Eccentric Bachelor. 
The Gentle Art, 


' 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. CHRISTIE MuRRAY. Chapters XXII.—XXIV. 
London and Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 249. 
For JULY. Price 1s. 








CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1, HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Chapters XXIX.—XXXII. 

2. THE DECLINE of the GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. T. 8S. Goop- 

RICK, 7% 

3. A MONTH ian AUVERGNE, By Miss M. BeTHaM-ED WARDS. 

4, THE ALBANIANS and the ALBANIAN QUESTION. By €, L. Fitz- 
GERALD. 


5, PEASANT LIFE in BENGAL, By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 
6. THE NORTHERN SHEPHERD. By GILFRID HARTLEY. 
7. IELAND—ITS SOCIAL STATE. By W. BeNcE JONES, 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


MODERN REVIEW: 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


THE 





CONTENTS OF NO. III., JULY. 
1, CRITICAL METHOD.—I. By Professor KUENEN. 
2. THE LATER STONE AGE in EUROPE, By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 
3, SYNESIUS of CYRENE.—II. By R. Crompron Jones, B.A. 
4. NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE and RELIGIOUS INTERNATION. 
ALISM. By Professor ALBERT REVILLE. 
5. FRANCE and the JESUITS. By Professor RAUWENHOFY. 


6. SOME TENDENCIES of MODERN BIOLOGY. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Vh.D., F.R.S.E. 


7. THE MONKS of BOLTON. By RoBeLtT COLLYER. 


8. THE AUTHORSHIP of the “*EIKON BASILIKE.” By W. BLAKE 
OpceErs, LL.D. 

9. THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By Pastor J. R. 
HANNE. 


10, NOTES and NOTICE, By FRANCIS J. GARRISON, MARK WILKS, &e, 


Published for the Proprictors by JAMES CLARKE & Co., London; JOHN 
HktYWOOD, Manchester ; aud may be had by order of all Booksellers, 


No. I. of 


THE WINCHESTER REVIEW 


Was published on the 15th inst., price 4s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, HERAT. With Map specially prepared by Wyld, 
only one yet published of the lnterior, 
2. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
3. AMERICA and the AMERICANS, 
4. CHRISTINA of SWEDEN. 
5. A NEW EUTOPIA—RUSKIN’S “ FORS CLAVIGERA.” 
6. PARADOX, 
7, THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE. 
London ; GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Charing-cross—the 








HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RENAN.—ON the INFLUENCE of 

@ the INSTITUTIONS, THOUGHT, and CULTURE of ROME, «n 

CHRISTIANITY and the DEVELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

By ERNEST RENAN, Membre de l’lostitut. Translated by the Rev, 

CHARLES BEARD, of'Liverpool. Uniform with the HIBBERT LECTURES by 
Max Miiller aud P. Le P. Renouf. R 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


NEWLY TRANSLATED (from the Greek Text of Tregelles) and Critically 
Emphasised, with an Introduction and ional Notes. By Josern 
B. ROTHERHAM. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. 


A Revised Text with Translation, and Notes Critical and Exegetical. By 
FRANCIS TILNEY BASSETT, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row, 














Now ready, post tvo. 


(THE SPIRIT of NATURE: being a 


Series of Interpretative Studies in the History of Matter, from the 


Atom to the Flower, By HENRY BELLYSE BAILDON, B.A, Cantab. 


London; J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
By the same Author, 8vo, 5s. 


ROSAMUND: a Tragic Drama, 


London ;: Lonemans & Co, 


Also, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MORNING CLOUDS: being Divers Poems. 


Edinburgh: D. DOUGLAS. 





PROVERBS, 


r | YAMIL PROVERBS, with their Enouisn 
Translation, containing upwards of 6,000 Proverbs, By PERCIVAL. 
8vo. Madras, 1874. 574 pp. Reduced price, 3s. 6d.; post-free 
London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 





Ready, in 2 handsome vols. (1,200 pp.), 12s. 6d. 


HE LIFE, ‘TIMES, and CORRE. 


SPONDENCE of BISHOP DOYLE (LK.L.). Long out of priat, but 
now greatly enlarged and enriched with spy J revelations. See 
Athenaeum of January 31, 1880, on its ‘interest and importance.” 

London ; DuFFY & SON, 1, Paternoster-row ; and Dublia. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY of CANADA.— 


Issue of £150,000 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE First 
MORTGAGE BONDS, ranking as a pre-preference charge upon the line, at 
the price of £90 per £100 Bond. Interest payable half-yearly in Loudon; 
principal payable Ist August, 1907. 

The full prospectus, with forms of application for these Bonds, cau be 
obtained at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co.’s,.Lombard-street; aud at 
the Company's Office, 77, Cornhill, Londou, E.C. 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.- Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the wor! 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








YATES & ALEXANDER, 
PRINTERS OF 


Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 

Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &. 





PRINTING WORKS: ss 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 





